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THE FOUR 
HORSEMEN OF 
THE APOCALYPSE 


THE CRITICS SAY THAT ALL THE BEST 
THAT HAS BEEN FELT OR WRITTEN 
ON THE WAR IS IMPLIED AND SUR- 
PASSED IN THIS MOST VIVID NOVEL. 


By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 
Author of “The Shadow of the Cathedral” 


$1.90 net (postage extra) wherever books are sold. 
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“Ye are the salt of the earth, but if the salt have lost its savor’—? 


S AL i " or, The Education of Griffith Adams 
BY CAPT. CHARLES G. NORRIS 
“Among the most gripping and instructive of recent works of fiction. 
It deals with one of the livest and commonest of problems, namely, the 
education of youth. It is a terrible indictment of parental delinquency, and 
of school, college and university failure to accomplish the very things for 
which they are supposed to exist. The book is not easy reading in some 
places, but it is brave and sincere. It simply had to be written by some- 
body. I commend it especially to parents who are in the great business 
of rearing a family; to ministers, whose work naturally carries them into 
educational processes; to teachers and college men generally, who have 
resting upon them heavy responsibilities and facing them extraordinary 
opportunities.” —Enpcar De Wirr Jones, D.D., 


President of the International Convention of Disciples of Christ, Bloomington, IIl. 
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Handsome productions, direct from the most renowned 
Silverware Factories of the country, form a collection that 
in completeness and variety ranks as the leading display of 
St. Louis. 


Sterling Silver Is a Wonderful Investment 








What other article of household use can be used a life- 
time and yet always be worth a large percentage of the 


original purchase price? 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


LANTERNS IN GETHSEMANE by Willard 
Wattles. New York: E. P. Dutton Co., $1.50. 


A series of biblical and mystical poems in 
regard to Christ in the present crisis. 


SELECTIONS AND Essays by John Ruskin. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 75c. 


Another number in the Modern Student’s 
Library series. Edited with an introduction 
by Frederick William Roe, assistant pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Wis- 
consin. 


Soncs oF A MINER by James C. Walsh. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25. 


Verse written by a coal miner whose 
thoughts and spirit were always on the bright 
things of the open air. 


THE On ty Posstste Peace by Frederic C. 
gp New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1.50. 


Dr. Howe sees the European war as due 
to the industrial rather than the Junker 
classes. He sketches,the economic develop- 
ment of Germany, the colossal banking insti- 
tutions, the industrial imperialistic classes 
that have risen to power in the last quarter 
century. He would prevent further war by 
ending the struggle for exclusive territories, 
economic exploitation and the conquest of 
weak peoples. The author is Commissioner 
of Immigration at the port of New York. 


Biue Ators by Cynthia Stockley. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50. 


Four vivid stories of South Africa, pos- 
sessing the weirdness and the force of her 
former works, “The Poppy” and “The Claw.” 


DavID AND JONATHAN by E. Temple Thurs- 
ton. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50. 


Two men and a woman marooned on an 
island. The author wrote “The Mas- 
querader.”’ 


Tue HicgHerR LEARNING IN AMERICA. by 
ThorsteinVeblen. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 


$2. 
A memorandum on the conduct of univer- 
sities by business men. See review in 


Reedy’s Mrrror of January 24. 


Tue CwHaos IN’ Europe by Frederick 
Moore. New York: G. FP. Putnam’s Sons, 
1.50. 


A consideration of the political destruction 
that has taken place in Russia and elsewhere 
and of the international policies of America. 
Introduction by Charles W. Eliot. Ethnologi- 
cal map. 


Deer GopcuILp by Edith Serrell and Mar- 
guerite Bernard. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1. 


Correspondence by and about a little 
French girl adopted by an American who 
had ordered a boy. Published for the Fath- 
erless Children of France. 


HospitaL Heroes by Elizabeth Walker 
Black. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.35. 


Experiences of an American girl in a 
front-line hospital on the Aisne for ten 
months before and during the German drive 
last spring. Illustrated from photographs. 


Tue Poets oF THE Future. Boston: Strat- 


ford Co., $1.50. 


A_ college anthology for 1917-1918, repre- 
senting the students of ninety-six colleges. 
Edited by Henry T. Schnittkind. 


DANTE by Henry Dwight Sedgwick. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, $1.50. 


The spiritual appeal of the Divine Comedy 


intrepreted with a sense of personal touch. 


Our Navy at Work by_ Reginald Wright 
Kauffman. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
$1.50. 


With the boys of the Yankee fleet in French 


waters by an accredited correspondent with 
the United States Navy. 


Illustrations from 


Tue Best CoLrLtece SuHort STories. Bos. 
ton: Stratford Co., $1.50. 


A college anthology of short stories—editeg 
by Henry qT. Schnittkind, introduction 
Edward J. 
ment of its yt the twenty-two best 
stories written by college students; also ay. 
tobiographies of several successful writers, 
and instructions to the young author on how 
to reach the editors. 





THe WINE oF ASTONISHMENT by Mary 
Hastings Bradley. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., $1.50. 


A woman’s choice between two __ suitors, 
influenced reid by the question of dowry, 
but awarding the decision, in the end, to 
love. 


THe ENGLisH Vittace by Julia Patton, 
New York: The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 


A study of the village in English litera. 
ture during the one hundred years from 
1750 to 1850. The author discusses the 
treatment of the village in imaginative litera. 
ture, paying particular regard to its signifi- 
cance in the social and economic history of 
the time. Index of authors. 


Witp YoutH AND ANOTHER by_ Gilbert 
Parker. Philadelphia: Lippincott Co., $1.50, 


A thrilling drama of the Canadian north. 
west, staged amid the scenes of a changin 
ciyilization. A young wife, a cruel husban 
a rich cavalier and a kindly doctor are the 
main characters. Illustrated. 
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Wuite Man by George Agnew Chamberlain, 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, $1.75. 


The story of a man and woman, utter 
strangers, forced together by circumstances, 
living in the heart of the African jungle 
without communication with the civilized 
world. Illustrated. 


Dutcu LANpDscAPE ETCHERS OF THE SEVEN- 


TEENTH CENTURY by William Aspenwall 
Bradley. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
$2.00. 


A description of the development of this 
art from the time of Hercules Seghers and 
Esaias van de Velde and dealing with all the 
important men of the period, excepting only 
Rembrandt of whose work so much has been 
written elsewhere. Illustrated with prints 
and drawings. 


‘ 

CURRENTS AND EppDIES IN THE ENGLISH 

RoMANTIC GENERATION. by Frederick E. 

Pierce. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
$3 
Pd 


Tracing the various literary groups that 
formed and scattered in England between the 
outbreak of the French revolution and _ the 
rise of Tennyson, the mutual effect of aw 
thors on each other and the influence on 
them of environment, race and old and new 
literary traditions; also describing the rapid 
changes in popular taste. Forty years of 
literary history in chronological order. The 
author is assistant professor of English in 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni 
versity. Indexed. 


Our WinTeR Birps by Frank M. Chapman. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., $1. 


An introduction to the study of birds. The © 


author is curator of ornithology in the Ameri 
can Museum of Natural History and_ believes 
that the study of ornithology should begia 
with the winter birds as they are fewer if 
number and more easily approached. Dividéd 
into convenient groups. Illustrated. 


Tne BuccaneER FARMER by Harold Bind- 
loss. New York: F. A. Stokes Co., $1.50. 


The romantic adventures in the Caribbean 
of an English gentleman farmer by the atr 
thor of “The Lure of the North.” 
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“Did you try the simple plan of count- 
ing sheep for your insomnia?” “Yes, 


doctor, but I made a mess of it. 1) 


counted 10,000 sheep, put ’em on the 
train, and shipped ’em to market. And 


when I’d got through counting the 
money I got for them at present prices 


it was time to get up.”—Farm and 


Home. 
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“T like the ‘Three Musketeers.’ It’s 4 
remarkable book.” “And there’s the 
sequel, ‘Twenty Years After’” “Yes = 
it is wonderful, too. What impressés 
me most is that all the principal chat 
acters have the same servants.”—Kam) 
sas City Journal. , 
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Nerves at the Conference 


By William Marion Reedy 

EWSPAPER stuff from the Peace Conference 
N for two or three days has been almost panicky. 

Probably this is because the correspondents 
didn’t know what most other people knew, that 
things were not as rosy as the official tricklers of 
news from the conference would have had the 
world believe. It’s no news that Japan will try to 
hold what she has taken in the Pacific and in China. 
Mr. Hughes of Australia told us that would be the 
case, but that was because Australia wanted to 
keep what she had taken. Japan stands as firmly 
for strict compliance with her famous twenty-four 
demands on China, giving absolute Japanese control, 
as President Wilson stands for his fourteen points. 
Japan says those twenty-four points are none of 
the peace conference’s business, and she threatens 
China with war for disclosing the secret treaties 
China had to sign, acceding to all those demands. 
The allies and ourselves, Japan thinks, are too busy 
to undertake to discipline Japan. Some of us re- 
member that the allies had a hard time getting 
China to act against German activities about two 
years ago. Now we know why; japan wouldn't 
let her act. China now wants to get from under 
Japan’s hand, but the allies can’t help her to do so. 
They are not prepared. If Japan is not going to 
abide by the general League of Nations plan, Italy 
may not. She wants a large slice of Jugo-Slavia. 
Moreover, France wants more territory from Ger- 
many than we or Great Britain think she ought to 
have, and France may insist on what she wants to 
assure her security against future German aggres- 
sion, 

Synchronously, it appears, Germany has been hold- 
ing back on deliveries of rolling stock, agricultural 
machinery, big guns and military supplies she should 
have turned over to the allies under the armistice 
terms, and Marshal Foch points out that Germany 
still has an army of 2,000,000 men she can mobilize 
in six weeks. France seems actually to dread a 
renewal of the German offensive. The French press 
is severely critical of all idealism. The other nations 
may be able to afford idealism, but France is in 
danger. And the British press cries out that the 
armistice terms must be tightened on Germany. 
There is an ugly atmosphere in Paris and some- 
what in London too. All this comes to notice just 
as President Wilson is preparing to start home. It 
suggests that imperialism is breaking out when 
popularism in world affairs is temoparily withdraw- 
ing. There are signs of fishing in troubled waters, 
by some of the elder statesmen. These divertiss- 
ments may cover an attempt at a game of grab. 
They may well disturb timid people. 

The Russian situation does not disentangle. While 
the Bolsheviki seem willing to confer for an under- 
standing at Princes’ island, the other three or four 
revolutions say they will not have anything to do_ 
with Lenine’s government. And France is not 
enthusiastic over recognizing the Bolsheviki either. 
France is convinced they are German. Meanwhile 
the British and American forces, we are told, are 
withdrawing from warfare on the Lenine power, 
which is thereby rendered stronger. That power 
may combine with those 2,000,000 German soldiers 
under Hindenburg and then—hell on earth once 
more, with the American army leaving for home. 
It’s enough to make people pause. 

For my part, I don’t think that President Wilson 
would be leaving if he thought the conference 
would blow up. It’s absurd to believe that he has 


not as much and as good, if not better, informaion, 
as any of the other delegates. He would not be 
sending our armies back if there were danger of 
renewed war,—not while he’s pressing for a big 
navy as demonstration that if there’s to be no peace, 
we shall be in the world-power game stronger than 
any other nation. He has not forgot the Big Stick. 
As for Japan—the allies may be wobbly on their 
military legs, but we are not. And we shall not 
go back on China. As for Russia, the President 
believes in letting her work out her own salvation, 
and apparently he does not think Lenine is now a 
German tool. France and Great Britain have a 
case of nerves. Mr. Wilson has no nerves. He is 
not fearful of the failure of the conference to per- 
fect a League of Nations. President Wilson repre- 
sents the people, and the people will not permit the 
statesmen to blow up in another war. Japan may be 
out of reach for the time being, but Europe is well 
in hand from the people’s standpoint As I see it, 
there must be a League of Nations or European 
anarchy, and even dickering statesmen do not want 
that. 

The League of Nations is safe, though it would 
be safer if it provided a parliament for its world 
government, with the members chosen from the 
people of the nations or by the parliaments of those 
nations. That would be democracy. It would pre- 
vent control of league affairs by merely political 
appointees. But the chief thing now is that Germany 
shall be told and told soon what terms she must 
accept. She talks now of what she will or will not 
accept. This makes for unease as to the outcome 
of the peace deliberations. It disturbs all nations. 
Give Germany the terms and then the world will 
go ahead with her, if she will; without her, if she 


won't. This is the straight path to peace. 
Seo So ao oe 


Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 


The Recall and the Burglars 

UR Chamber of Commerce has voted that the 
O mayor’s compromise with the United Rail- 

ways should have been submitted to the 
Board of Aldermen, that the mayor should not be 
recalled, that the deal was for the benefit of the 
city. The Chamber of Commerce admits that the 
mayor exceeded his authority. On the other mat- 
ters the chamber’s vote is only the expression of 
a pious opinion. I don’t understand, though, why 
the chamber didn’t adopt a vote of thanks to the 
burglars who stole the referendum petitions on the 
first compromise. They saved the city the expense 
of an election. The burglars did a good thing for 
the city, if the mayor did. At least they tried to. 
The chamber should have rebuked the police for 
arresting the burglars, and the circuit attorney for 
indicting them, Those burglars only wanted to vali- 
date the questioned railway franchise. They sought 
to enable the company to issue more bonds, for 
which the people must pay interest in higher car- 
fares. The burglars were not bothered about the 
mill tax the company had to pay. They knew the 
supreme court of the United States had ruled the 
tax had to be paid. The mayor, seemingly, didn’t 
know that. Neither does, or did, the Chamber of 
Commerce. The franchise in doubt, which the mayor 
validated, had nothing to do with the mill tax, That 
tax was as good as in the city’s pocket. The mayor 
claims he got the tax money because he gave the 
company the franchise to enable it to tax the people 
more, The mayor’s job was not done any more 


she, 


















neatly than the job of the burglars. All of them 
were caught. The burglars’ defense will be that 
they didn’t burgle, because the petitions they stole 
had no property value. The mayor has no such 
defense. He’s proud of the financial value that he 
filched from the people for the benefit of the com- 
pany. He enabled the company to rehabilitate itself 
financially, at the citizens’ expense. He gives three 
cheers for himself for that performance. And the 
Chamber of Commerce gives a tiger. When Billy 
Travers was asked in New York one day where a 
peculiarly bad smell came from, he said, “Someone 
must have taken the lid off the Chamber of Com- 
merce.” There’s a bad smell hereabouts. I don’t 
think it comes from the Chamber of Commerce— 
certainly all of it doesn’t. Most of it comes from 
the City Hall, where they approve government by 
burglary. The city may not be able to convict the 
burglars. It can recall their base imitator, Mayor 
Kiel. Sign the recall petitions! 
f eo 
) Compensation to the Liquor Interests 
THERE’s no use in talking of compensation to the 
liquor interests for property taken from them by 
the adoption of prohibition. Engaging in the liquor 
business was never under our law a right, but only 
a privilege. It was licensed. And it was always 
recognized as an occupation or interest to be regu- 
lated or suppressed under the authority of govern- 
ment to do away with anything dangerous to public 
health or morals, The people of this country would 
no more stand for compensation to the liquor interest 
than they would have stood for compensation to 
the slave owners. The foreign nations that may be 
thinking of demanding compensation to those of 
their nations who have invested in breweries or dis- 
tilleries should forget it. Closing down the liquor 
business is not like taking railroads or other prop- 
erties without due process of law. Regulation and 
prohibition are due process of law. The prohibition 
question is not one centering upon and around the 
liquor interests, It is one of personal liberty. It 
can be better fought on that issue, without a great 
capitalistic and none too clean private interest behind 
it. No one could defend the saloon as it had 
developed in this country. That had to go. But 
lovers of liberty can protest and will protest against 
the violation of personal rights, the exercise of 
which jeopardizes ro other rights. The prohibition 
rule can only be enforced by a vast system of es- 
pionage, by invasion of the individual’s privacy, by 
a huge machinery of office holders whose functions 
cannot but take on the aspect of tyranny. No man 
can gratify, without danger of official interposition, 
an appetite not evil in itself. No man can take a 
drink without the possibility of being called on to 
explain where he procured the potable. A _perfect- 
ly honorable act in itself, taking a drink, will have 
to be performed in a sneaking fashion. And vil- 
lainous stuff will be drank to the detriment of health, 
because liquor will be made until the crack o’ doom. 
Prohibition is in its enforcement an unwarrantable 
projection of government into individuals’ lives. 
The constraint upon everybody will be perpetual. 
Watchers will watch the drinker and the drinker 
will watch the watchers, and the people will be all 
torn up with suspicion and hatred and all unchari- 
tableness, The law will be around us all as an 
atmosphere smothering and choking us. Prohibition 
added to other inhibitions will stifle the free spirit. 
We shall all walk under a menace of visit and 
search and some of us may even be spurlos versenkt 
in German fashion. We shall feel, if we incline to 
be a bit merry, like dogs remembering the whip. 
The thing is intolerable. As for the liquor interests, 
who cares for them? It was they who brought this 
plague, this abomination of desolation upon us, by 
their lawlessness and greed. 
af 
Who and Why is Herron 
Some of the newspapers are regaling us with 
rechauffes of the matrimonial theories and experi- 
ences of Prof. George D. Herron, appointed with 
William Allen White, the Kansan novelist and pub- 
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licist, to represent the allies’ conference at the meet- 
ing with the Russian factions—such as will attend— 
in a meeting on Princes’ island to compose the dif- 
ferences between the rival revolutions. But Prof. 
Herron was not appointed because of his peculiar 
views on marriage. He was honored because of 
some perfectly gorgeous apotheosistic rhetoric upon 
Woodrow Wilson in his books, “The Menace of 
Peace” and “Woodrow Wilson and World Peace” 
(Mitchell Kennerley, New York). Professor Her- 
ron, though a socialist, was and is a tremendous 
Teutophobe and he thundered resonantly against 
anything but smashing defeat for the Central 
Powers. He had been living in Italy, but did his 
writing from Switzerland. That writing in its lauda- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson surpasses everything ex- 
cept the outburst in which Governor Gardner, of 
Missouri, proclaimed the President to be the great- 
est man the world has known since Jesus Christ. 
But Professor Herron knows the European situation 
thoroughly, knows what Germany is supposed to 
have up her sleeve, and is in.a general way sym- 
pathetic to the theories of Bolshevism. He appears 
to be an excellent man for the task to which he has 
been appointed. 
fe ee 
The Luxury Taxes 

MERCHANTS and manufacturers generally are pro- 
testing against the so-called luxury taxes in the 
new revenue bill. They are right, as far as they 
go, only they don’t go far enough, There ought not 
to be any tax whatever on production, since pro- 
duction is what we need, not only now, but always. 
The taxes should be laid on privileges, upon monop- 
olies. Revenue should be taken from those who 
get from society what society earns, not from those 
who produce wealth. Every argument against a tax 
on luxuries applies with incalculably multiplied force 
against taxation upon necessaries. The great wealth 
in land values is not touched by the government. 
That wealth is made by all and its increase is taken 
by a few. Untaxed land values keep land out of 
productive use. They shift taxes upon production 
and discourage production. The landlord, as such, 
is the world’s greatest profiteer. 

eo Se 
Viereck and Roosevelt 

THOSE persons who are collecting Rooseveltana 
should not overlook George Sylvester Viereck’s 
reminiscences of his ambivalent relations with the 
late great ex-president. Viereck was a violent pro- 
gressive in 1912. He wrote the ringing, swinging 
“Song of Armageddon” for that year’s campaign. 
His relations with the Colonel were most friendly. 
When the war came on, Viereck, as a collateral rela- 
tive of the kaiser, did his best to enlist the Roose- 
veltian sympathies on the German side. He took 
Dr. Dernburg to Oyster bay to see the Colonel. 
Roosevelt was thén neutral. Viereck tried to con- 
vert him, but Roosevelt swung around to a point 
at which he said that Germany menaced the world 
and came out for war upon the Hohenzollern and 
the Hapsburgs. Then he and Viereck parted com- 
pany. The correspondence erstwhile so cordial be- 
came quite sharp and finally culminated in each 
party sending back the letters of the other in re- 
gard to the final break. Viereck prints a number 
of letters. They are pungent in the extreme. Vie- 
reck’s reminiscences show himself as audacious and 
brilliantly impudent. They set Roosevelt consider- 
ably beneath Viereck. They imply that if the Colonel 
had. not been broken by the illness contracted on 
his South American expedition, he would have been 
a pro-German. Viereck sets himself up as pitying 
Roosevelt, but Roosevelt’s letters to Viereck show 
something not quite so fine as pity for Viereck. 
The two numbers of the story are a Viereckian 
manifestation which, however entertaining, will mad- 
den many Americans. What will most anger them 
is the “Americanism” of Viereck. The author tells 
how he came to hate and to love Roosevelt at the 
same time. That is the ambivalence. There won’t 


be any ambivalence towards Viereck among those 
Americans who read the matter, and the Shavian 












ingenuity and cleverness of Viereck will only make 
his performance seem to be more insulting to the 
memory of a great man and to public opinion in 
this country. The reminiscences are a mocking fling 
at the public that has demanded Viereck’s intern- 
ment as a pro-German. They are more mordantly 
pro-German than anything written in this country in 
two years. It seems as if they are written, too, with 
an idea of bringing out rejoinders, to the greater 
publicizing of Viereck, who, it seems, has now be- 
come a literary side partner of George Bernard 
Shaw. Shaw has written letters condemning the 
Poetry Society of America for its expulsion of Vie- 
reck as a seditious and treasonable person, and 
Viereck upholds Shaw’s distorted presentation of 
the theory that Great Britain, prepared, lured guile- 
less Germany into the war. Between the two scin- 
tillant egoists they are accomplishing some effective 
propaganda making for dissension in this country, 
Viereck upon Roosevelt is a justification of Ger- 
many and Germanism, ‘disguised in that kind of 
Americanism which sees the constitution as a facility 
for the condonation of Kultur and an obstruction 
to everything tending to the assertion of American 
nationality. Fof all that, collectors of Roosevelt 
ana will be anxious to secure the Viereck articles 
containing the correspondence in which two friends 
proceed swiftly into a downright ferocious enmity. 
Roosevelt's final decision in the matter reminds one 
of that of Douglass when the Civil war broke: 
no man could be his friend and his country’s enemy, 
fo of 
Saving State Lands 
Presiwent A. Ross Hitt, of the Missouri state 
university, has scotched, by exposing it, a scheme 
to sell some hundreds of thousands of acres of lands 
belonging to the university at a nominal price per 
acre. The lands contain low-grade ores. Those 
ores are not workable now, but they will be so in 
the future, when the deposits of high-grade ore 
shall be worked out, as they must be. The state 
should retain possession of the land, the value of 
which must constantly increase as the ore contents 
thereof come into demand. The land will then yield 
a splendid revenue for the support of the university. 
It may possibly be that the surface rights in the 
land can be disposed of for agricultural use, but the 
mineral rights must be kept in the state’s posses- 
sion, that.the state and particularly education in the 
state, may have the benefit of future unearned in- 
crement. 
Re 
Bad Stamps 
WHEN the President comes home I hope he will 
see to it that some mucilage is put upon the backs 
of our postage stamps. Too many stamps fall off 
letters in their handling in the post office, and the 
letters come back to the writer for proper postage. 
The thing is an annoyance and a nuisance. 
Seo fe 
Mr. Minor’s Disillusionment 
Ropert MInor, artist and anarchist, went to Rus- 
sia to be in on the revolution. Now he is headed 
back home, disillusioned and disgusted with Lenine 
and Trotzky. He found that the Bolsheviki, having 
overthrown the government, proceeded at once to 
govern. Lenine and Trotzky broke up the czarist 
armies, but they had to reorganize the armies again 
to support the Bolshevik regime. The rule of the 
proletariat was tried, but the proletariat could not 
manage and direct business. Lenine and Trotzky 
had to call in the bourgeois to run business, as 
they had to call in professional soldiers to recon- 
stitute the armies that had been disintegrated. Mr. 
Minor is offended by the spectacle of commisars 
of supply, in white shirts, high collars and fur 
coats, riding around in big automobiles and running 
the departments of service and supply. The more 
government has changed in Russia, the more it is, 
as the French say, the same old thing. And Lenine, 
the mighty foe of capitalism, is actually coming 
around to the position that his government will set 
aside its repudiation of the Russian debt. Lenine 
can’t go along on money ground out by printing || 


















presses working overtime, because the money has 
nothing back of it. He wants more money, but 
can’t get it from people who won’t give to people 
who won’t pay. The Bolsheviki may even stop 
protesting against the secret treaties, if the allies 
will quit fighting the Bolsheviki. Altogether, Mr. 
Minor, who doesn’t believe in any government at 
all, is sorely grieved over the discovery that there 
is no way of governing without government. And 
he is taking the world into his confidence on the 
subject. He sees that socialism can become as much 
of a tyranny as any government it overthrows. He 
doesn’t like the way in which the revolution is go- 
ing after the counter-revolutionaries, jailing his as- 
sociates, the anarchists and syndicalists, for sa- 
botaging production. More and more government 
seems, to Mr. Minor, to be an evil, only he won’t 
admit that it is a necessary evil. He sees that the 
Bolshevik leaders still use the phraseology, the 
cant of socialism to mask the mastery of the few 
wily and strong. Others¢of us knew all this long 
ago, but Mr. Minor has just awakened to it and 
cannot reconcile himself to it. Lenine and Trotzky 
are playing for their own hands. The people get 
nothing but orders that are to be obeyed. The 
bourgeois are in “business as usual.” And another 
Utopia has become a failure, through taking no ac- 
count of poor, weak human nature that is so tre- 
mendously strong. 


It’s Coming 

Mr. E. E. Miter, editor of the Southern Agri- 
culturist, writes lucidly on “Industrial Democracy,” 
in this issue. What he proposes is a programme for 
industrial peace. The workers are to be admitted 
to partnership with capital in production. Admit- 
ting difficulties in the way, nevertheless the condition 
Mr. Miller forecasts has got to come. Reactionaries 
may as well prepare to adjust themselves to it. 
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Is Germany Playing ’Possum? 


RotANp GREENE Usuer, the historian, is not the 
only man of light and leading who believes that 
the German revolution may be an elaborate camou- 
flage to fool the allies and ourselves. The kaiser 
is gone, but Hindenburg is still on the job. The 
German army of considerably more than a million 
men has not been thoroughly demobilized and dis- 
banded. German statesmen warn the allies not to 
press too hard in their peace terms. German forces 
are in being to fight Poland. German commercial 
and political emissaries are busy in Russia. Ger- 
man influence, or something very like it, is sup- 
posed to be back of the irreconcilable attitude of 
Japan towards China, and her demand that she be 
permitted to retain possession of the Caroline and 
the Marshall islands, not far away, as Pacific dis- 
tances go, from our Philippines. Germany stands 
with meticulous scrupulousness upon President Wil- 
son’s fourteen points and interprets them so much 
in her own favor that if she should have her way 
as she wants it, any peace on that basis might well 
be equivalent to a German victory. Germany cer- 
tainly does not speak, through any of her statesmen, 
like a defeated nation. The German people show 
no change of heart with regard to the war. All 
these things Marshal Foch and other eminent 
Frenchmen see, even as does Mr. Usher. They 
want guarantees for France against another sudden 
attack, They want an international force maintained 
in their country. They want no softening of the 
terms of the armistice and no pampering of un- 
touched German industry by importation of raw 
materials, while Belgian and French industries lie 
in ruins deliberately wrought by the Germans. While 
the peace delegates parley, Germany is strengthen- 
ing, and dissensions arise among the conferees. There 
is grave industrial trouble in Great Britain and 
promise of more of the same in this country. The 
conference may be a long time in getting down to 
the terms to be iniposed on Germany, and this is 
all to the good for Germany. From all accounts 
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German organization is not destroyed. Revolution 
there has not gone very deep. France, as a whole, 
understands this, and Great Britain is getting 
alarmed about it. We should not exclude it from 
consideration. We should not adhere to the idea 
that the German people should be rewarded for 
starting the war. We haven't heard of their de- 
nouncing the kaiser or the crown prince in un- 
measured terms. While we are thinking of the 
League of Nations, -we should keep an eye on Ger- 
many. And the peace conference should give Ger- 
many the terms of peace as soon as possible. Then 
the world will know what further to do with her 
and about her. This is common sense, if not ideal- 
ism. We must temper our idealism with some 
Realpolitik. We must not depend too absolutely on 
appearances with regard to Germany, nor upon Aus- 
tria-Hungary, nor upon the superficial aspects of 
affairs in the Balkans, nor the seeming easing down 
of conditions in the regions torn from Russia at 
Brest-Litovsk. German purpose is not so easily de- 
stroyed as we imagine. The Middle Europe men are 
not exiled. Bernstorff will go to the peace parley. 
German socialists at Berne are still defending Ger- 
many’s part in the starting of the war. The only 
real internationalist revolutionaries in Germany, Lieb- 
knecht and Rosa Luxemburg, have been slain. Ger- 
many still glories in its “undefeated armies.” If 
there be not German propaganda in this country now, 
it is strange, because a great deal is being said and 
done here to make trouble, not only between us and 
Great Britain, but between us and France. All of 
which is water on Germany’s wheel. It is time 
for us to tell Germany, as our correspondent, D. U. 
Brian, says in this issue, “where she gets off.” We 
must not forget that the making of peace with Ger- 
many is a very important, indispensable preliminary 
to making peace for the world. The proposition be- 
fore the world is not what the other nations must do 
to satisfy Germany, that she may come into the 
League of Nations, but what Germany must do be- 
fore she can be admitted to membership in the 
league. It seems to me that the league is far 
enough advanced towards realization to justify the 
Paris conference in turning its attention to Germany 
and notifying her whatsshe must pay and how, and 
what she must do to guarantee that she will in 


future keep the peace. 
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Retrenchment 

Axsout the only good thing the Republicans have 
picked up for the next presidential campaign is the 
slogan, “Retrenchment.” There is need that the 
government stop spending money in ihe fashion 
prevalent ‘for the past few years. That there has 
been a slowing down we know, but the country can 
stand a good deal more. Still we don't want the 
expenditure stopped where it is doing good. We 
want expenditure to go on in the matter of “recon- 
struction,” or, better, “restoration” to normal con- 
ditions in industry. Nothing is more important than 
to keep the machinery going to get the returned 
soldiers to work and to take care as well of the men 
thrown out of employment by the cessation of war 
manufactures. Those who say there is no problem 
are mistaken. There must be when we read that 
the pawnshops in Kansas City are being choked 
with wrist watches, put “in hock” by discharged and 
impoverished soldiers, when soldiers beg for food 
and bed money in the streets at night, when the 
roster of the unemployed in various cities mounts 
up near the half million mark. Money must be 
expended on public works wherever possible. Of 
course there must be no “pork barrel” business in 
such expenditures, There must be retrenchment where 
retrenchment can be effected without adding to the 
distress and discontent that is only too much in 
evidence in all the great centers of population. The 
government will have to change the direction of its 
expenditures in many ways, but it cannot, without 
grave social danger, make a horizontal sweep of 
the nation’s pay-roll. If there is to be a cutting 
down of. expenses, let it be confined to the elimina- 
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tion of the political jobs and jobbers, but the gov- 
ernment must continue in every way possible to 
keep productive workers in employment. 
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The Thanksgiving Loan 

TuaT next loan—the Thanksgiving bond drive— 
is going to be a hard task. Either the interest rate 
will have to be increased or there will have to be 
provision for considerable exemption from taxation 
on the bonds. The only bonds that are not below 
par on the market are the first ones that were tax 
exempt. They are the only bonds that people of 
moderate means can afford to keep. The masses 
will not buy bonds as before. We know this, be- 
cause the masses are letting go of the bonds. they 
have already taken. The small merchants are tak- 
ing them from their customers and turning them 
in in stacks to the wholesalers at discount and the 
wholesalers are tv:ning them over to the banks. 
Brokers are gathering in bonds because the original 
purchasers need money and cannot hold them, and 
some people who could hold them, will not do so, 
because they don‘t want to pay the tax that eats 
up the interest, when they can use their money and 
earn more upon it. I am told that the brokers and 
others who furnished the men and the machinery 
to push other loans have told the government that 
they cannot do so again. They cannot bear the 
expense, Enthusiasm has vanished. The selling 
will be harder and more costly. The unemployed 
cannot buy bonds and those who face the probability 
of unemployment won’t buy bonds. It looks as if 
the Thanksgiving loan will have to be taken mostly 
by the banks and the large financial and other cor- 
porations. Some of these may be fairly glutted 
with bonds of the other issues. Clearly this next 
loan must be made especially attractive if the larger 
public is to take it. It must have a higher interest 
rate or generous tax exemption and there must be 
liberal provision for conversion of other bonds for 
these new ones. In this view of the matter the pro- 
posal, now mooted, to make the next issue for 
$10,000,000,000 is positively appalling. People who 
have financial sense know that the business outlook 
does not justify any such adventure. The bonds 
are “inflation,” no matter how the fact may be dis- 
guised for the time being, and inflation now means 
deflation later and cruelly hard times when settling 
day comes around. The banks, trust companies, in- 
surance corporations, railroads and big industrial 
concerns will have to take the loan and it may re- 
quire some forcing to get some of them to do it. 
As the situation appears now, we cannot but re- 
flect that the government would have done better to 
have made the bond issues larger while the war was 
on and passionate patriotism moved all men, and 
got the money “when the getting was good.” How- 
ever, that is hindsight and it’s no good now. The 
bonds must be taken. The plutes will have to take 
them. The plebeians will only have to pay them. 
’Twas ever thus. ’Twill ever be thus until the 
world learns that the way to pay for the running 
of the world’s affairs is by proper taxation instead 


or by borrowing and mortgaging the future. 
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O, My Poor People 


By Edgar Lee Masters 
fs 
WILD BIRDS 
HE wild birds among the reeds 
T Cry, exult and stretch their wings. 
Out of the sky they drift 
And sink to the water’s rushes. 
But the wild birds beat their wings and cry 
To the newcomer out of the sky! 


Is he a stranger, this wild bird out of the sky? 
Or do they cry to him because of remembered places 
And remembered days 

Spent together 

In the north-land, or the south-land? 
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Is this the ecstacy of renewal, 

Or the ecstacy of beginning? 

For the wild bird touches his bill 
Against a mate; 

He brushes her wing with his wing; 
He quivers with delight 

For the cool sky of blue, 

And the touch of her wing! 


The wild birds fly up from the reeds of the water, 
Some for the south, 

Some for the north. 

They are gone— 

Lost in the sky! 


In what water do these mates of a morning 
Exult on the morrow? 
What wild birds will cry to them as they sink 
Out of an unknown sky? 
To whose cry will she quiver 
Through her burnished wings to-morrow, 
In the north-land, 
In the south-land, 
Far away? 
ae a 
II. 

A LADY 
She sleeps beneath a canopy of carnation silk, 
Embroidered with Venetian lace. 
Between linens that crush in the hand 
Soft as down, 
Waking, she looks through a window 
Curtained with carnation silk, 
Embroidered with Venetian lace, 
The walls are hung with velvet 
Embossed with a fleur de lis, 
And around her is the silence of richness, 
Where foot-falls are like exhalations 
From carpets of moss. 
Little clocks tinkle. 
Medallions priceless as jewels 
Lie by jars suspiring like coals of fire. . 
And a maid prepares the bath, 
Tincturing delicious water with exquisite essences. 
And she is served with coffee 
“" In cups as thin as petals, 
Sitting amid pillows that breathe 
The souls of friezia! 


All things are hers: 

Fishes from all seas, 

Fruits from all climes. 

The city lies at her command, 

And is summoned by buttons 

Which are pressed by her. 

Noiselessly feet move on many floors, 
Serving her. 

Wheels that turn under coaches 

Of crystal and ebony, 

And yachts dreaming in strange waters, 
And wings—all are hers! 

And she is free: 

Her husband comes and goes 

From his suite below hers, 

She never sees him, 

Nor knows his ways, nor his days. 


But she is very weary 
And all alone amid her servants, 
And guests that come and go. 
Her lips are red, 

Her skin is soft and smooth— 

But the page blurs before her eyes. 
Her eyelids are languid, 

And droop from weariness, 
Though she will not rest 

From the long pursuit of love! 
Her hair is white; 

The skin of her faultless neck 
Edges in creases 

As she turns her perfect head. 
And the days dawn and die. 
What day that dawns will bring her love? 
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And day by day she waits for the dawn 
Of a new life, a great love! 


3ut every morning brings its remembrance 
Of the increasing years that are gone. 
And every evening brings its fear 

Of death which must come, 

Until her nerves are shaken 

Like a woman’s hair in the wind— 

What must be done? 

Someone tells her that God is love. 

And when the fears come 

She says to self over and over, 

“God is love! God is love! 

All is well.” 

And she wins a little oblivion, 

Through saying “God is love,” 

From the truth in her heart which cries: 
“Love is life, 

Love is a lover, 

And love is God!” 


She is a flower 

Which the spring has nourished, 

And the summer exhausted. 

Fall is at hand. 

Weird zephyrs stir her leaves and blossoms; 
And she says to herself, “It is not fall, 

For God is love!” 


My poor flower! 

May this therapy ease you into sleep, 
And the folding of jewelless hands! 
You are beginning to be sick 

Of the incurable disease of age 

And the weariness of futile flesh! 
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Lord Dunsany’s Plays 


By Silas Bent 

UTHLESS and ironic are Dunsany’s gods. 
R Thunderous they are in laughter; jealous and 

abrupt in reprisal. The plays built about them 
form a twentieth century mythology, a_ fantastic 
paganism writ in the biblical literary tradition; and 
just now Broadway, hardly upon speaking terms 
with other gods than Mammon, is making their 
acquaintance, 

Not that Broadway, if that word be used by 
synecdoche for the whole of dramatic New York, 
had been wholly unfamiliar until now with Captain 
Lord Dunsany’s plays; for some had been pre- 
sented here, notably “A Night at an Inn,” but they 
had been presented scatteringly, and no manager had 
shown the temerity to make up an entire bill of 
them. So that the tiny Punch and Judy Theatre 
has now become a kind of shrine to the Irish sol- 
dier-dreamer and to his sardonic deities. Stuart 
Walker chose as the first of the Dunsany plays for 
his Portmanteau season that in which the gods de- 
stroy the jungle city of Thek. It was the capsheaf 
of a bill which included Cale Young Rice’s lovely 
but undramatic “A Night in Avignon,” and “Stingy,” 
a one-act pantomimic children’s story. 


“The Laughter of the Gods” told of an impious 
scheme by which the courtiers of King Karnos 
sought to induce him to return to the capital from 
Thek, whither a whim had prompted him to remove 
his retinue. It was the belief of the courtiers that 
the gods, if they attended aught to the affairs of 
men, heeded them only to laugh at them; and so, 
knowing that the chief prophet had three wives 
instead of the two permitted in his religion, they 
felt no compunction in blackmailing him to prophesy 
that, unless the King left Thek, the city would be 
destroyed. Voice of the Gods—so the prophet was 
called. Strange portents accompanied his vaticina- 
tion, ominous signs were seen, and by the magic of 
Dunsany’s art there crept into the theatre the au- 
thentic note of impending disaster. Thek was de- 
stroyed, even as had been foretold. Amid the thun- 
der of supernal laughter the walls of the city fell 








and its blasphemous courtiers perished from the 
earth. 

The bill which followed, and which is now run- 
ning, includes three plays of The Gods, in addition 
to an effervescent skit of vaudeville dimensions, 
probably intended partly as comic relief, partly to 
show that Dunsany’s humor can be kindly as well as 
satiric. For, although he uses superstition as q 
tragic factor and communicates it with uncanny 
legerdemain to his audiences, Dunsany peoples his 
stage with flesh-and-blood folk and lays bare their 
mundane foibles dexterously. If he has Poe's 
power in horror scenes, he has also a Shavian wit, — 
There is laughter in his plays as well as terror, 
He has a discerning eye for worldliness and a prac- 
tised scalpel in uncovering amusing human weak- 
nesses. The bored and back-biting courtiers who 
surround King Karnos are unmistakably genuine, 

And His Dunsani¢e Majesty’s satire was hardly 
keener in “The Laughter of the Gods” than in “The 
Golden Doom,” which introduces the present bill, 
In this one-act play, a little boy, who goes to the 
King’s great door in Zericon to pray for a golden 
hoop, chalks upon the iron portal a childish rhyme, 
It is a couplet‘ about a purple bird, and the bird 
dies only because “die” happens to rhyme with 
“sky.” But to the Chief Prophet of the stars, sum- 
moned to interpret the strange inscription, the 
words chalked in yellow portend a doom. The King 
in his pride has troubled the unwinking stars, saith 
the Prophet, and he can avert their wrath only by 
abasing himself. Reluctantly he consents to sacri- 
fice his jeweled crown, “For I have not met my 
equal among men,” he says, “that a man should 
overthrow me. Let it be said of me, ‘The gods 
overthrew him, and they sent a god for his doom,” 
Then he places his crown upon the altar and retires 
within the palace. Thus the child finds his prayed- 
for golden hoep, and with it a sceptre to use in 
rolling it away. 

In “King Argimenes and the Unknown Warrior,” 
Argimenes is not a king but a slave when we meet 
him. With men born to lowly tasks he is toiling 
in the fields of King Darniak, who hopes to build 
gardens more wonderful than the gardens of Baby- 
lon; for while Argimencs slept, invaders had broken 
into three parts his patron god, and Darniak had 
taken him captive. Now the bones of dogs are his 
ration and he is scourged with leathern thongs. 
While at his labor he digs up a mighty sword; but 
there is no god, obviously, to whom he can make 
his prayer, and so he makes a prayer instead to the 
unknown warrior whose sword this had been, and 
leads the slaves in rebellion. He kills the guards, 
arms his followers with their weapons, and success- 
fully descends upon the palace. But when, in the 
hour of triumph, he and the others hear that the 
King’s dog is dead, a slavish appetite for the 
brute’s bones overwhelms them for a_ grovelling 
moment, and only the kingly blood of Argimenes 
enables him to resist the hunger. “Let the dog,” 
he commands regally, “be buried with the late 
King.” 

So ends the play. 

Now, to the gods above, all this world must seem 
a mendicant, suppliant of gratuities; and so seven 
beggars in the city of Kongros justify their conclu- 
sion that it will not be sacrilegious to impersonate 
the seven jade “Gods of the Mountain.” Agmar, a 
visiting beggar, who has seen those idols, bethinks 
himself of the scheme, and so astutely coaches the 
others that they succeed in imposing upon the cred- 
ulity of the populace. For three days they feast 
on roasted meats and wines, the while the people 
pay them reverence. Great is their merriment at 
the gullibility of the worshippers, and vast their 
enjoyment of the food and drink, until the patience 
of the seven jade gods is exhausted and their jeal- 
ousy aroused. 

In this play the audience does not behold merely 
the effect of a divine visitation; the gods themselves 
appear. Form afar the stumping of their stone feet 
is heard, striking icy terror into the hearts of the 
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impious beggars. Louder grows the clumping of 
those stone feet, louder and more terrible, and then 
there enters the uncouth shape of an avenging god. 
So are the seven beggars, who mocked the moun- 
tain fates, congealed into jade images, in the tra- 
ditional seated posture, with uplifted forefinger. 

To stage convincingly the leveliing of a city or 
the transformation of men into green stone images 
must tax the resources even of the most skilled 
theatric trickster. Mr. Walker’s assistants have met 
the demands, and he has assembled, moreover, a 
large and competent caste, has costumed the players 
gorgeously, and has provided stage settings of dig- 
nity and beauty. Among the players, George Gaul, 
McKay Morris, Margaret Mower and Elizabeth Pat- 
terson merit especial mention. But the staging, the 
costuming, even the acting are of less importance 
than the note of a new and distinguished voice in 
the theatre. As yet it is, to be sure, but a single 
note. Dunsany has given little evidence in dramatic 
composition of genius in other direction than his 
plays of The Gods. These he has written pro- 
fessedly after long study of the Bible, and often 
in phrases of memorable poetic quality. He con- 
veys through simple media an impressive sense of 
the relentlessness of fate, and the immensities of 
time and space. If his deities be without malice, 
so are they also without pity or love. Aphrodite 
has no sister among them, Eros no brother. They 
are Greek only in their ruthlessness. 
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Reactions of a Reader 
By Alliteraricus 
TO PASSING THE BUCK 


OW often, after having become so, I have 
Hever: that never again would I allow myself 

to become exasperated over a book! But— 
was I sober when I swore? As I think it over, 
probably not. If not exactly intoxicated I was at 
least all het up—which, in a reader, amounts to the 
same thing. 

Well, at any rate, here I am, again in a state of 
exasperation—over a book. . . . How incurable bad 
habits are! 

I may as well out with it at the beginning, with- 
out circumlocution. The book in question is “Java 
Head.” And the exasperation it has superinduced, 
if not violent, is at least deep-seated. And until he 
has wiped out his offense I shall be obliged to put 
Joseph Hergesheimer on the doubtful list. His next 
opus will, for me, have to be an atonement. And 
if it does not atone—why, no more Joseph for me. 

“Mediocrity,” says Balzac, “is often praised, but it 
is never discussed.” I hasten to place “Java Head” 
entirely outside the mediocre category by saying that 
I mean briefly to discuss it, and owing to my exas- 
peration aforementioned, that the amount of praise 
I shall permit myself will be sternly apportioned. 

A good bock, ages ago—some time in the period 
of Thales or Lao-Tse—was likened to a feast and 
the world has ever since agreed that the simile is a 
just one. I will not follow the analogy through- 
out its different course, entrees, hors d’oeuvres, et 
cetera, but content myself with the observation that 
the book, like the feast, should titivate the palate 
beforehand with the seduction of its promise; that 
it should fulfill the expectations which are thus 
awakened; and that after having finished with the 
walnuts and the wine, he who has partaken should 
repose blissfully in the thought and feeling, alike 
sublime and inexpressible, that while sustaining his 
material man he has also assisted at a ritual which 
beauty and skill have adorned and cmbellished until 
it has been raised high above the crass gastronomical 
regions into realms accessible only to the spiritual 
wing. 

Alas—I have dined, and instead of arising from 
my literary feast in this ecstatic state, my condition 
is that to which I have alluded. It is horrible, at 
the best, to become exasperated, zs Miss Lillian 
Russell, in her counsels of perfection, sets forth 
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with such persuasiveness in those columns of the 
daily press privileged to give to the world her treas- 


ures of wisdom and beautification. Indigestion is 
one of the first of the after-claps; and wrinkles, 
black-heads, pimples and many other stigmata follow 
in its wake. These things being true, how much 
more exasperating is it to become exasperated 
against one’s will! After, and in spite of the fact, 
that you have sworn, often and solemnly, that you 
would not—never again! 

Yes—Joseph Hergesheimer has much to answer 
for! 

Let me return on my gastronomical simile and 
proceed along lines that Brillat-Savarin undoubtedly 
would approve. 

Mr. Hergesheimer invites us to a literary feast. 
It is not the first time. He has done so before, 
and while he has offered us things rather on the 
order of petits-soupers, they have, nevertheless, often 
seemed delicious. But this time it is different. It 
is veritably to a feast that we are invited—to a 
table extended by the extra leaves provided for 
grand occasions, bedecked with the most exquisite 
of napery, shining with richly-chased silver and 
gleaming with crystal, garnished with exotic fruits 
and fragrant with the perfumes of celestial blooms. 
Moreover, it is served in a superb saloon. There 
are magnificent gildings and carvings, glowing tapes- 
tries, charming frescoes, filmy curtains flutter at 
the windows, and in the garden outside mysterious 
lights and shadows sway and shimmer. From its 
concealment the most melodious of chamber-orches- 
tras discourses themes from the farthest and east- 
ernmost East, curiously mixed and mingled, but 
never blended with others uncompromisingly west- 
ern, 

The enchanted guest takes his place at the table. 
He is swimming in delight and expectation. Rarely 
has such an adventure so thrilled and exhilarated 
him. Everything is of the rarest and choicest. What 
delicate taste! What marvelous finesse! What a 
refined piquancy! What a perfected ease of serv- 
ice! One catches oneself in the act of muttering: 
“Careful! Don’t wake me up! It is too good to 
be true!” .... And just then comes the awaken- 
ing and the realization that it isn’t true! In other 
words, there is to be no feast. The core of the 
historic school-boy’s apple was not a more classical- 
ly minus quantity than this banquet which suddenly 
dissolves like a mirage and fades blankly into noth- 
ing. ... The titivated palate has been cheated, the 
expectant gustatory recipience flim-flammed! You 
may look at the beautiful table. You may admire 
the splendid apartment in which it is set forth. 
You may listen to the hidden music and feel vague- 
ly the intoxication of the moon-lit garden upon 
which the casements give. But—“No more, Horatio!” 

Is it to be wondered at that I am exasperated 
over this book? And, as I gather, that thousands 
of other readers are in the same pr2zlicament? 


Joseph—Joseph Hergesheimer, you have abused 
the confidence reposed in you. To the hungry feed- 
ers upon contemporaneous literary chaff, always and 
perennially empty after their innutritious repast, 
invited to your banquet, you have served up a din- 
ner a la Duke Humphrey, leaving them even hun- 
grier than before. It is an unpardonable thing, this 
that you have done, done so guilefully, so smoothly, 
so impeccably. But—have you reckoned the cost? 
Perhaps to you it is merely a joke—and, I make no 
doubt, a delicious one. But many a joke of this 
description has back-fired with strange results. That 
in the case of “Java Head,” Joseph, will be that 
henceforth you are under suspicion. Without ex- 
cuse or extenuation, you have failed to deliver the 
goods. If you could not, you shou'd never have 
unpacked your samples. If you will not—why, we 
say to you to pack your samples up again and pass 
on. We are no longer interested in your wares, 
though at first glimpse they are as fascinating as 
those purveyed by Autolycus himself! 

There was a superb conception in “Java Head.” 
The apparition of Taou Yuen in Old Salem was an 
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idea worthy of a master! But having conceived it, 
it was the task of the master to complete what was 
begun. In doing so, a true one would have given 
to American fiction something matchless and mem- 
orable, a veritable chef d’oeuvre, worthy of compari- 
son only with the best that any master yet has 
given us. But, having, magician-like, conjured up 
the apparition, Mr. Hergesheimer has side-stepped 
the obligation which his act involved. Simply, he 
has “passed the buck.” 


It appeals to me as a performarmce approaching 
the immoral, in a literary sense. Either Mr. Herges- 
heimer should have retained Taow Yuen for his 
own private delectation, or else, in offering her to 
the world, he should have offered something different 
than he has. He owed to himself, as a literary 
artist, he owed to us, as admirers of his artistry, 
to have fulfilled, not cheated, our expectations. I 
say this as one whose exasperation las evaporated, 


as one who has taken up his belt a notch and re-_ 


solved to ignore his hunger, so excited and so un- 
appeased. And—as one who will not forget! 
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Occasional Observations 


By Horace Flack 


VI—KING HONGI AS “A REMARKABL 
MAN.” 
ING Hongi, of New Zealand, was an ally of 
K his late Gracious Majesty, George IV, whom 
he visited in London during the lifetime of 
the late Baron Macaulay. The arrival of a friendly 
monarch always makes a sensation in court circles, 
and it was perhaps while King Hongi was the 
reigning sensation in London that Macaulay ma- 
tured his idea of the civilized New Zealander of 
the future, standing on the arch of London bridge 
to sketch the ruins of Saint Paul’s. 

This must not be taken for granted, however, as 
it is one of those conjectural emendations of polit- 
ical history without which we might find it dull 
or disgusting. The fact of political history as 
recorded by J. G. Wood, M. A. F. L. S., is that 
King Hongi was “a really remarkable man,” who 
“earned a great name for wisdom and courage.” 

I pause here to note that in political history, our 
allied sovereigns usually earn names of this kind, 
either in fitting themselves to become our allies, 
or very soon afterwards, as they show their fitness. 
This seldom or never fails, and it did not in the 
case of King Hongi. George IV was so impressed 
with his wisdom and courage that when King Hongi 
returned to New Zealand, he carried back with him 
a cargo of British muskets and ammunition which 
he was expected to use against the Waikatos in a 
way that would make New Zealand safe for Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. 

This he did with decisive success. The Waikatos 
nad “revolted” against both King Hongi and King 
George and, before the arrival of the muskets, had 
made themselves masters of a considerable part of 
New Zealand. King Hongi marched against them 
as soon as he had trained his best troops in the 
use of the British musket. In the battle of Matu- 
ketuke, the allied sovereigns won a victory which 
decided the war and the future of New Zealand. 

This may be found, no doubt, in the complete 
political histories of New Zealand, where we may 
expect that the battle is described in the imitation 
of Macaulay’s style now affected by the best his- 
torical writers. 

Political history has its own field. The study of 
habits belongs to a different field. Hence, while in 
political history, King Hongi “earned a great name 
for wisdom and courage,” no mention is made of 
his habits, as illustrated at the British court or 
after his return. His importance as an allied sov- 
creign is illustrated politically when he got the guns 
and vindicated civilization by his use of them. 

When he re-appears as an object of interest, his 
importance belongs to the study of anthropology. 


The field of anthropology is the study of man, not ~ 
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as he ought to be or as he appears to be in political 
history, but as he is, or has been, or is likely to be 
under actual or possible conditions 

Actual conditions after the great victory of Matu- 
ketuke remained “for many years in the ruins of 
ovens and whitened bones.” The victory was cele- 
brated as great victories usually are. That is, with 
joy and gladness. King Hongi had no churches, 
and if religious services were held, they are not 
mentioned in anthropology. What anthropologists 
consider most interesting in King Hongi is that he 
and his army celebrated the victory by a feast, 
and during its progress, ate two thousand of the 
Waikatos. 

This is a larger number of the enemy than a 
victorious army ever ate before at one meal, as far 
as appears from the records of anthropology in the 
study of war. It would not have been possible ex- 
cept through the use of the muskets supplied by 
His Majesty, King George, to His Majesty, King 

” Hongi. But how could it be helped? However 
well King George may have been informed of King 
Hongi’s taste and habits, he could not say to him: 
“My royal brother, you must not eat anyone you 
kill with my muskets. It is bad taste. It is more- 
over un-Christian and as I am Defender of the 
Faith, | cannot permit it.” 

King Hongi might have answered: “My people 
are quiet, peaceable, good-natured and kind-hearted, 
except when they are hungry. Ii I tell them they 
must not eat the enemy, I may not be able to per- 
suade them to go to war at all. They do not under- 
stand statesmanship, as we do, my royal brother.” 

During the century since King Hongi’s victory, 
cannibals have disappeared from New Zealand. 
Those who ate each other, favored the development 
of the resources of the island, which is now filled 
with cathedrals, churches, schools, libraries and col- 
leges, all of which promote the study of political 
history and the success of statesmanship. 

At this point, it may be well to pause. King 
Hongi had his faults, but he was no pacifist. He 
had a good digestion and conscience never troubled 

Anthropologically, we must take him as he 
was, and politically, we must accept his results as 
we find them. As a king, he governed. He won 
his war, he got results, he was efficient, he suc- 
ceeded, he conquered, and the Waikatos had nothing 
to do with dictating peace as he made it. What 
more could we ask of him? 
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Industrial Democracy 
By E. E. Miller 


Editor of the Southern Agriculturist. 


A GREAT war has just been fought and won 


him. 


to “make the world safe for democracy.” 

Just how safe the world is for democracy js yet 
to be demonstrated. Other perils than the peril of 
autocracy seem to have come out of it. Class feel- 
ing and class government are ever the enemies of 
democracy, not less when the governing class is the 
proletariat than when it is “an ancient aristocracy.” 

Yet we cannot but believe that the winning of 
the war has brought nearer to realization the age- 
old dream of democracy in things political and that 
it will help to bring to the world a democracy more 
real than any theoretical political democracy can 
be. The war was most assuredly not fought and 
won simply to secure for ourselves, or for anyone 
else, the right to vote, important and essential as 
that right may be. It was fought and won to make 
it possible, as far as may be, for each man to deter- 
mine, at least to help determine, the life he shall 
live, the work he shall do, and the conditions under 
which he shall live and work. 

This means that we must go forward to the es- 
tablishment of industrial democracy as well as of 
political democracy. The employed man must have 
“a voice in the conduct of the business in which he 
is employed as well as in the selection of public 
officials and the determination of public policies. 
We have in this country an approach to political 
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democracy and along with it an almost unmodified 
feudalism. The two cannot go on to- 
If democracy in political affairs is right 


industrial 
gether. 
and bound to prevail, democracy in industry is also 
right and will prevail. Both the employed and the 
employing classes have begun dimly to see this fact 
and are struggling toward some realization of it— 
, in some cases, struggling to prevent a realization 
of it. The bargains that are daily driven between 
trade unions and captains of industry make a big 
advance over the time when the owner of a business 
could say, “I am willing to pay so much and you 
must work so long; take the job, to hold it as long 
as it suits me, or leave it.” Still no one, I take it, 
would claim that because the employed can in cer- 
tain cases demand certain wages, certain hours of 
labor, certain conditions under which to labor, and 
force recognition of these demands from employers, 
anything approaching industrial democracy has been 
realized. All that these things mean is that the 
serfs and retainers of industry have become suf- 
ficiently cognizant of their own‘ power to force these 
concessions from their employers. 


or 


The control of industry is still absolutely in the 
hands of the capital-supplying classes. They can 
carry on the business or stop it as they choose. The 
workmen who live by the business have nothing 
to say about this most fundamental of all ques- 
tions. That the employes of a business have any 
right in that business beyond the right to receive 
certain wages for certain work, when the owners 
of the business decide to give them that work to do, 
is an idea that has yet come to comparatively few, 
even of the employed. 


There are employers who still deny the right of 
the employed to have any voice in determining the 
wages they shall receive, or the conditions under 
which they shall work, who believe that an em- 
ployer should be perfectly free to hire any man, 
woman, or child, whom he pleases to hire, for any 
kind or amount of work he can get that person to 
do, and to “fire” such employe whenever he chooses. 
There are still employers who insist that they have 
a right to say that the men they employ shall not 
belong to a union, or that they have a right to dis- 
charge an employe if he does not vote as they de- 
sire. These men, of course, are the special advo- 
cates of autocratic power—they can have no real 
conception of what democracy means, and in their 
hearts must distrust political democracy as much as 
they fear even an approach toward industrial de- 
mocracy. 


Other employers, more enlightened, are trying to 
work out some form of industrial democracy in their 
own plants. Employers who voluntarily raise wages 
—Henry Ford, for example—must realize that the 
men who work for them have not been getting out 
of the business all to which they were entitled. But 
no increase in wages, while the control of the busi- 
ness remains in the hands of a single man or of a 
board chosen by the suppliers of capital, can bring 
democracy to industry. 


A truer approach is made by the employers who 
allow their men to share in the profits of the busi- 
ness on a basis of their value in, or their contri- 
bution to, the business. Profit-sharing, indeed, has 
been hailed by some as the establishment of de- 
mocracy in business. It needs only a minute’s 
thought to show that, as generally practiced, it is 
nothing of the kind. The employer usually deter- 
mines the amount of the profits that shall be dis- 
tributed to the employes, the class of employes who 
shall share in the distribution, the conditions under 
which they shall share, and all about it. Practically, 
it amounts to little more than an increase in wages 
for certain classes of employes, though an increase 
made on a fairer and safer basis than an arbitrary 
or flat increase would be. Profit-sharing usually 
shows that the spirit of democracy has begun to 
work in the minds of the men who run the busi- 
ness, but it usually leaves the feudalistic constitu- 





tion of the industry unchanged. The feudalism 
becomes a more benevolent feudalism, and that is all, 

Perhaps something still nearer an industrial de- 
mocracy obtains when the right of the employed to 
have a voice in the control of the conditions| under 
which they shall work is recognized. The trade 
unions often insist upon and enforce this right, but 
when it is secured by force it is generally looked 
upon by both employers and employed as a con- 
cession made to avoid something worse. The em- 
ployer improves working conditions, installs safety 
apparatus, shortens hours, to prevent a strike. This 
is not the spirit of democracy. Democracy would 
recognize the right of the workers to have a voice 
in the determination of these things as a mere mat- 
ter of course. Employers who are looking toward 
industrial democracy know that the workers they 
employ have a better right than they to say what 
the sanitary conditions surrounding those workers 
shall be, or what protection against injury shall be 
made for the men at work. Even employers whose 
ideas do not extend beyond a benevolent industrial 
feudalism often recognize the rights of the employe 
along this line. 

Employes of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, 
for example, have guaranteed them by the company 
the right to elect representatives to meet in con- 
ference with the representatives of the company at 
stated times to consider such things as personal safe- 
ty of the workers, sanitation, housing and recrea- 
tion; the right to appeal through their representa- 
tives, in case of any dispute or grievance, to the 
higher officials of the company and from them to 
the Industrial Commission of the state of Colorado; 
the right to have warning before being discharged 
except for certain specific and recognized offenses; 
the right to hold meetings; the right to belong to 
any organization or society. 

The recognition of such rights as these by an 
employer is certainly a looking toward industrial 
democracy, especially when it is considered how 
long and vehemently each of these rights has been 
denied by many employers. Yet, considering them 
carefully, one cannot but see that the granting of 
all these things to the employes does not make them 
sharers in a democracy of industry. One wonders 
as he studies them that in any country the govern- 
ment of which is supposed to be based on the prin- 
ciple of human equality, any system of industry 
which would deny or even interfere with some of 
them should ever have been allowed to develop. 

We are yet a long way from industrial democracy. 
Wage increases will not bring it; nor will profit- 
sharing upon such basis as the employer may de- 
termine; nor will committees of conciliation; nor 
the mere recognition of the fact that when a man 
is employed he does not lose the fundamental rights 
of every self-supporting man. 

There will not be democracy in industry until the 
rights of the men who furnish the labor to have 
joint control with the men who furnish the capital 
over the business to which they both contribute is 
recognized and put into effect. 

This may seem a radical statement, and it is. The 
more it is investigated, I feel sure, the more the 
correctness of it will force itself upon any mind. 
Democracy in industry means that all the men who 
are engaged in that business must be partners in 
the management of that business, that each must 
have some voice in the conduct of it and some share 
in the profits it may make. 


Now, this does not mean that the management of 
a corporation should be turned over to the men 
who now work for wages for that corporation. It 
does not mean the abolition of a directing head in 
any business, and the substitution of “mob manage- 
ment.” It does not mean “equal pay for every- 
body.” It does not mean an attempt to realize that 
vague Utopia of our Socialist friends in which “the 
tools of industry shall be owned by the workers.” 

It simply means that the right of the men who 
furnish skill and muscular strength to carry on the 
business of a concern to have a voice in the way 
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that business shall be carried on must be recognized. 
As it now is, the right of the men who put the 
money into a business to control that business is 
recognized as absolute. The capital stock elects 
the directors of a corporation, the directors elect 
the executive officers, these officers control and con- 
duct the business. In practice, of course, it is the 
brains at the head of the business that most gen- 
erally control it, just as governors and senators and 
presidents are usually selected by small groups of 
politically efficient men. The mere stockholder 
counts, in fact, just about as does the mere voter, 
but the theory is the same. There is supposed to be 
a democracy of dollars in business, each dollar hav- 
ing an equal say with every other dollar in the 
management of the business, and the men whom 
these dollars employ having nothing at all to say 
about that management. The employes of a cor- 
poration are not partners in it, or parts of it, but 
only so many handy implements which it may use 
or cast aside as the dollars of the corporation may 
direct. Is that not exactly the theory upon which 
the modern corporation or stock company is found- 
ed? And is it not a theory entirely incompatible 
with any attempt to put the theory of a democracy 
of men into effect? 


It would be entirely practical for any corporation 
to provide—or for the government to say that every 
corporation must provide—that a certain number 
of its directors should be chosen by the men putting 
the capital into it and a certain number by the men 
supplying the labor for it. Would not such an ar- 
rangement, giving, as it would, the employes a direct 
knowledge and a personal interest in the conduct 
of the business, and bringing them into an active 
coOperation with the men supplying the money for 
the business, almost inevitably do away with the 
danger of strikes and lockouts, of unreasonable de- 
mands on the part of the employed, and of oppres- 
sion and injustice on the part of the managers or 
the stockholders? Would it not, in the long run, 
make for more stable business policies and for 
more efficient corporate management? 


Employes are not necessarily, or naturally, fools. 
There is no reason for supposing that they would 
not be vitally interested in the success of a business 
in which they were real partners. It is the natural 
thing that they should be so interested. The pres- 
ent conflict of interests between the men who put 
the money into a business and the men who put the 
labor into it is an unnatural conflict born of an un- 
natural organization of business. The employes of 
any corporation would be likely to have suggestions 
of value to make to the men at the head of the 
business, and criticisms to offer that would be 
worth heeding. Given:an exact knowledge of the 
condition of the business, with a fair share of its 
earnings assured them, and helping to decide what 
that fair share would be, the great majority of 
laboring men could be counted on to do their part 
to help tide the business over any period of de- 
pression which might come, and few of them would 
fail to recognize the superior value to the business 
of, and the greater wage due, the man of construc- 
tive or executive ability who must do the work that 
they could not. 


Of course, there would have to be a specified 
length of employment to entitle any new employe to 
vote on or to share in the management or the profits 
of the concern. The “floating” laborer could not 
be made an integral part of a permanent business; 
but such a reorganization of industry would no doubt 
do away with the larger part of the floating and 
irresponsible laborers. 


Objections to the working out of such a plan 
are easy to raise; difficulties in making it work 
would certainly be met. But the present system 
is open to myriad objections, and it does not work 
to the complete satisfaction of even the men who 
profit most by it. Days of radical change are sel- 
dom easy days, but it is as certain as anything in 
the future can be that some change in the funda- 
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mental organization of industry is bound to come. 
Industrial democracy is bound to grow out of 
political democracy just as the fruit normally grows 
out of the flower. And industrial democracy will 
not be an accomplished fact until the wage-earners 
share with the wage-payers in the management of 
business. 
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American Opinion 
FOURTH INSTALLMENT. 


Milwaukee, Wis., February 10, 1919. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Here, by your leave, is more American opinion. 

Our Soipiers 1nN Russta: Frazier Hunt, an American 
war correspondent of high standing, confirms in a long 
dispatch to this day’s Chiacgo papers all that I offered as 
a personal opinion in Reepy’s Mrrror three weeks ago. 
Our soldiers were sent to Russia not to guard war sup- 
plies, as alleged; Mr. Hunt reports they found none there 
to guard. They were sent there to help smash the Russian 
revolution, and to enforce payment by the Russian people 
of vast bond issues floated by the Czarist government and 
sold in England, France and the United States. They 
have been fooled, as their people here at home have been 
foled, by lying statements issued upon governmental au- 
thority. They hate their work—as their people here at 
home hate it. They feel their mission to be a betrayal 
of the cause of human fteedom—as their people here at 
home feel it to be. They have been placed and kept under 
command of British army officers, and made to do the 
dirty work of the British imperialists and of the inter- 
national bankers. They have been forced to serve as strike- 
breakers on a street railway in a Russian city. They have 
been forced to arrest Russian civil officials whose official 
policies—in purely internal affairs—were displeasing to the 
British autocrats commanding the Allied expedition. Nearly 
200 of them have been killed and a larger number badly 
wounded, doing these things which they detested. They 
want to come home. How long will the American people 
stand for a governmental policy that makes brave American 
soldiers the pawns and victims of the international Shylocks 
and of the British Imperialists? God knows, for God alone 
knows whether the old American spirit any longer sur- 
vives in a people capable of endorsing or submitting to 
the arbitrary abolition, by their pubjic servants, of the 
individual liberties and the local self-government that made 
America glorious in her youth. 


GovERNMENTAL EXTRAVAGANCE: With Southern Bourbon 
lawyer-politicians dominating both branches of congress and 
the federal executive, our government at Washington is 
hurrying this country rapidly toward bankruptcy. Ex- 
travagance never equalled in any country in any period 
of history; graft and profiteering by governmental favorites 
upon a scale never before imagined—and made more odious 
by contrast with a scoundrelly penny-pinching meanness to- 
ward the great army of soldiers mustered out, broke and 
jobless, in a time of grave depression; an apparent utter 
want of appreciation of the value of a dollar or of the 
source of the billions of dollars appropriated—these char- 
acterize the Democratic administration’s management of the 
country’s affairs at a time when intelligent economy is most 
urgently needed. It is my deliberate opinion that, if a 
halt be not soon enforced by public demand, American 
bondholders will presently be asking the courts to appoint 
a receiver for the American government. 


Settinc AMERICA InTo BonpaGE: The misuse of a few 
thousand of our conscripted American soldiers in Russia, 
to serve the pocket interests of British, French and Ameri- 
can bankers, is a symbol of the essential meaning of the 
proposed League of Nations. Each day that passes makes 
this more clear. The framers of the League propose that 
this country shall become financially and militarily {re- 
sponsible for widely  sacttered, seim-civilized peoples 
whose whole history is one of intermittent warfare. This 
means that tens and perhaps: hundreds of thousands of 
American boys would have to spend years of their lives 
fighting and doing garrison duty in those regions thousands 
of miles from home. It means that if American boys re- 
fused to volunteer for a service so insane, they must be 
and would be conscripted for it. It means that American 
taxpayers would be forced in perpetuity to yield hundreds 
of millions of conscripted revenue to finance these Quixotic, 
these insane, these madly un-American undertakings through- 
out the world. American public opinion can not too quickly 
serve notice upon the American President and his hand- 
picked associates at the peace-making that they are desired 
to abandon their Utopian schemes, to withdraw from the 
service of International Finance whose ends they are con- 
sciously or unconsciously serving at the sacrifice of Ameri- 
ca’s highest interest, to make a speedy peace for America’s 
account, and to come home bringing with them the Ameri- 
can army. They have no warrant thus to attempt to sell 
America into bondage to the international money-lenders. 
They can never get away with it, if, and God send that it 
be true, America still retains one spark of her old free 
spirit. Just as every man’s pains are the true price of his 
own or his father’s sins, so Europe reaped as Europe sowed. 





Europe is umnrepentent, unregenerate—at the top. Not 
Germany alone, but all other European countries, with the 
single exception of Russia. The Russian masses see the 
light of liberty; they are striving desperately, with a world 
controlled by the International Shylocks organized against 
them, to attain that light. To hell with Europe! Our 
destiny is here upon our own continent. Here we must 
win or lose. Let Europe stew in its own stench until 
Europe repents of its sins of greed and age-old mutual 
hatreds. Never again should an American soldier be sent 
by an American government to intervene in any European 
quarrel upon any other ground than the defense of our 
own American rights. That was the only possible ground 
for our intervention in this war. It was the real ground 
and the sufficient one. The allegation that we went to 
war, or ever should have gone to war, in order to “make 
the world ;safe for democracy,” or to enforce fair play 
between alien peoples, none of whom cared or cares a 
damn for us, except for what they can get out of us, was 
either idiot idealism or rank hypocrisy. Believe me, sir, 
I have no monopoly of such opinions. I assure you they 
are held by eight out of every ten real Ameriacns with 
whom I discuss these subjects. 
FRANK PUTNAM. 
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Where Does Germany Get Off? 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 10, 1919. 


Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

November 11, 1918, Marshal Foch announced that an 
armistice had been granted to Germany. December 2d, in 
addressing the. congress of the United States, President 
Wilson said: “I consider it my paramount duty to go for 
the purpose of discussing with the representatives of the 
governments with which we have been associated in war 
the main features of the Treaty of Peace. I shall) be 
in close touch with you and with affairs on this side, and 
you will know all that I do. I have temporarily taken 
over the control of both cables that an open wire may be 
kept constantly between Paris and the State Department, 


and another between France and the Department of War, 


that the news of the next few months may pass with the 
utmost freedom and with the least possible delay from ‘each 
side of the sea to the other.” ° 

More than two months have elapsed since President Wil- 
son made this Lohengrin speech to the congress. Two 
months have passed since he set foot in England. I be- 
lieve that the people of the United States had a right to 
think, in the light of the President’s statements, that he 
was going to Europe to confer with the representatives of 
our belligerents, first of all on the terms on which Ger- 
many could have peace; the terms of the reparation that 
Germany is to make to France and Belgium for the wrongs 
done those countries, and that the congress would be kept 
informed by the open wires from Europe of each step in 
the Peace Treaty which Germany was to sign, although the 
President did not tell congress that you will know all that 
I know but only all that I do. 

It seems now congress is to be “fan accessory after the act” 
only. 

Up to the present time, apparently, the President has 
done nothing, for insofar as the press speaks, neither he 
nor the Peace Conference has accomplished the formulation 
of any of the terms on which Germany may have peace 
or may have the war continue. It is true, certain inspired 
correspondents have notified us that “the President worked 
fourteen hours yesterday”; “the President is hopeful’; “‘the 
President sees difficulties ahead’’; the President “believes that 
all will yet be well”; ad nauseam. 


Behind the fog of oratory, with its vague, hazy, and 
nebulous statements which may mean anything or nothing, 
which the President has thrown across England, France 
and Italy, Germany hides content and gathers new courage 
for a peace settlement which will make her the actual 
winner of the war, if the gab-fest continues long enough 
and Germany is not told how much, when, and how she 
must pay. The people of this country feel that the way 
to get peace is to state your peace terms and not wine 
and dine while Belgium lies prostrate and France still quiv- 
vers from the outrages committed upon her. This delay 
in presenting to Germany the concrete terms on which she 
can have peace or a continuation of the war makes for 
social unrest and disturbance the world over. While Rome 
burned, Nero fiddled. ‘And now that the world is on 
fire, the delegates to the Peace Conference in France pay 
each other pretty compliments, while the work of preparing 
the peace terms for Germany is apparently a side issue. 

Belgium lived four years in hell, while France and 
England held the northern line, and the English fleet 
saved the United States form invasion. The man in the 
street is weary of talk, talk, talk, and after two months 
of chatter feels that Germany should be “told where she 
gets off.” According to newspaper reports the President 
and the American peace representatives have something like 
200 experts on history, economics and industry from 
America quartered in Paris, and to these gentlemen can 
be left the working out of the details of the uplift of 
Mesopotamia, the regeneration of the Afghans, the boun- 
daries of the Bishopric of Trent, while the real Peacq 
delegates tell Germany ‘You sign here.” 





D. U. BRIAN, 
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‘The New Spring Suits 


for Women and Misses 


If you are at all interested in the Spring Styles 
you will enjoy a visit to the Suit Shop. 
variety of models range from the strictly-tailored 
styles to the more elaborate Costume Suits. 


* x 





tailored models 


Vandervoort Suits. 


* OK 


Sizes 14 to 48. 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 


There are clever. box models, vest models, 
smart semi-tailored models, Russian blouse and 
all new and all different. Splen- 
did quality fabrics, excellently tailored and fin- 
ished, exclusive style features combine to make 


Tricotines, Poiret Twill, Mixtures, Tricolette, 
Serge and good-looking checked fabric are shown 
in the fashionable shades—some trimmed with 
flat and fancy braid—some with exquisitely col- 
ored vests—some with white moire vests—and 
so on through a long list of attractive features. 


We specialise in and design extra-size Suits. 


$29.75 to $125 


Women’s Suit Shop—tThird Floor. 
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the People 


A Suggestion 
Ardmore, Okla., Feb. 8, 1919. 


Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I’m ‘busier just now than seven cats 
at a cat-fight, but I cannot resist the 
temptation to shout “Bravo!” upon read- 
ing your nine-line masterpiece captioned 
“The Only Way,” in the “Reflections” 
of this week. Reprint it: 


“How is the League of Nations going 
to remove the likelihood of war, with 
whatever machinery, if it does nothing 
to remove the prime cause of war— 
tariffs? Note the British and French 
and Italian embargoes against a long 
list of goods and materials which have 
aroused the fear and anger of our 


_ United States protectionists. There can- 


not be any security against war so 


_ great as absolute free trade.” 


This has been my own belief for many 
years, and [ think I said something like 
it in the Mirror a year or two ago. 
You ought to have that “Reflection” 
painted on billboards stretching across 
the nations and also get a contract with 
the managers of the Aurora Borealis 
to carry this illuminated sign: 

THE PRIME CAUSE OF WAR— 
TARIFFS. THERE CANNOT BE 





SO GREAT AS ABSOLUTE FREE 
TRADE. 

The Peace Congress cannot go too far 
in internationalization or neutralization. 
If necessary, I am willing to have the 
Paris body internationalize even the 
River des Peres in St. Louis city and 
county. 


Universal free trade is the only sub- 
stitute for war. 
I knew that much when I was a boy. 
Bert Love. 


2 
~~ 


Whither Drift We ? 


Editor Reedys Mirror: 

Where are we at, anyway? 

And where are we drifting to? 

Now comes along a new nation-wide 
movement known as the No-Tobacco 
League of America. It is fashioned af- 
ter the Anti-Saloon League and means to 
send My Lady Nicotine down the same 
rocky path that old John Barleycorn 
was driven to ruin over. It may get her 
there, too, and who knows but we may 
wake up some bright morning and find 
that congress has provided for the states 
to ratify the no-tobacco amendment to 
the constitution of the United States? 
Only last week, State Senator Oliver 
Kine of Huntington introduced into the 


"8855 Olive Street 


IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 
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J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


Special Department 





for Cleaning and Repairi 
Cleanest and es Work Done pihe Cin Rugs 





Indiana legislature a bill providing that 
men addicted to the use of tobacco in 
any form shall be prohibited from 
holding public office. 


“This campaign is not to be consid- 
ered with levity,” says Prof. Roman of 
Syracuse University, recognized head of 
the anti-nicotine crusade. And so we 
regard the matter as no joke, but see a 
propaganda started on fresh wings that 
may keep the oncoming generation all 
worked up by a campaign of. education 
as to the relative merits and objections 
to the use of tobacco. We expect to 
read where tobacco has shortened life 
from a score to two score years, where 
it has caused divorces, broken up fam- 
ilies by the careless deposits of ashes 
by the man of the house on the cleanly 
polished parlor floors, where dentists 
claim it preserves the teeth when chewed 
and other high authorities refuting the 
theory in twenty-paged pamphlets. At 
any rate the great tobacco trusts will 
have to divert some of their billboard 


advertising and newspaper space to pro- 
tecting the industry from a falling off 
army of patrons, instead of preaching 
the qualities of its brands as it does at 
present. All this will make printers’ ink 
flow thicker and the paper mills work 
faster, while on the crusaders’ side the 
jack-legged preachers who have forgot- 
ten Christ’s mission to earth will be 
able to step into lucrative lecture posi- 
tions and organization jobs. 


The movement will be vigorously 
prosecuted, we are promised that much, 
in that Dr. Franklin Hall, former head 
of the Anti-Saloon League from the 
Hoosier state, has already been placed 


at the head of the organization work, — 


If the same crowd stays in the legis- 
lature and the halls of congress as held 
down seats there when the Prohibition- 
ists stampeded them, the bill will be- 
come a constitutional amendment with- 
in another year, All that will be neces- 








sary will be to write out the bill, poke | 






it under the nose of a cowed legislator | 
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and hand him the pen with the simple 
command, “Sign here,” 

To save a lot of trouble, let us suggest 
that the head of the committee on foods, 
beverages and stimulants in congress 
turn at once to the old blue laws of 
Connecticut and copy from page 170 
the following ordinance which was in 
effect back in 1638 and which by the 
time it escapes the wrestling with the 
fanatics in that body will probably take 
substantially this form: 


TOBAKO 


“Forasmuch as it is observed, that 
many abuses are crept in and committed, 
by frequent taking tobako.” 

“It is ordered by the authorities of this 
court, that no person under the age of 
twenty-one years, nor any other, that hath 
not already accustomed himself to the use 
thereof, shall take any tobako, until he 
hath brought a certificate under the hands 
of some who are approved for knowledge 
and skill in phisick, that it is useful for 
him, and also, that he hath received a 
license from the court, for same and for 
the regulation of those, who either by 
their former taking it, have to their 
own apprehensions, made it necessary to 
them, or upon due advice, are persuaded 
to the use thereof.” 


“Tt is ordered, that no man within this 
colony, after the publication hereof, shall 
take any tobako, publicly in the street, 
highways or barnyards or upon training 
days, in any open places, under the pen- 
alty of six pence for each offense against 
this order, in any the particulars thereof, 
to be paid without gainsaying, upon con- 
viction, by the testimony of one witness, 
that is without just exception, before any 
one magistrate. And the constables in 
several towns, are required to make pre- 
sentment to each particular court, of such 
as they do understand, and can evict to 
be transgressors of this order.” 


Ha, W. TRovILLion, 
Editor The Herrin (Ill.) News. 
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Mrs. Meeker’s Bird 


Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Apropos that beautifu!—and terrible— 
poem by Ruth Comfort Mitchell, “From 
Her Late Residence,” in the Mirror of 
January 10th, I ventured to write the 
author the following verses: 


To whit... to whee... will you listen 
to me? 
I must, I must be heard! 
I’ve a message for you, for you, for you! 
I’m Mrs. Meeker’s bird! 


I’m glad, I’m glad that you could tell 
My hate and scorn for that word Hell! 
My mistress’ heart was almost broken— 
‘So often had it been sung and spoken. 


And I had to protest ... to whit... to 
ee: 4, 
And I knew from your eyes that the 
soul o’ you 
Knew as I know that the God above 
Is a God of love, of love, of Love! 


Maybe they will be of interest to 
many of your readers who were thrilled 
by the pity and passionate indignation 
of the poem that called them forth. 

Mrs. MEEKER’s Birp. 


2°, 
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The Personal Protest 
839 West End avenue, 
New York City, 
January 28, 1919. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Now that nation-wide prohibition is 
apparently an accomplished fact, may 
I say a final word in regard to this 
monstrous fraud, this gigantic impos- 
ture, born of ignorance, fanaticism, in- 
tolerance and falsehood? 

The National Prohibition Amendment 





is a treacherous betrayal of liberty by 
its professed friends, 

It is the work of men who are at 
heart as tyrannical and despotic as the 
worst autocrat of Europe. 

It assails the fundamental right of 
every free American to choose for him- 
self what beverages he shall drink. 

It seeks to impose on the great ma- 
jority of sober, temperate men and 
women the narrow views of a fanat- 
ical minority. 

It stretches out the strong arm of 
the law to fine and imprison the manu- 
facturer of cider which becomes hard, 
or the grape grower who crushes his 
fruit and makes wine, 

It is the product of arrogance, inso- 
lence, and impudence on the part of 
men who dare to say: “We are the 
good, and you shall not have pleasures 
that we do not care to share.” 

It denies the right of the citizen to 
use beverages that he has found to be 
beneficial or harmless, and makes in- 
telligent, self-controlled men and women 
the wards of the state. : 

It strangles the very life principle of 
all free communities by imposing on 
them the narrow views |of ignorant 
and intolerant bigots. 

It violates the spirit of free American 
institutions by imposing fines and im- 
prisonment for exercising a natural 
right, 

It is as treasonable as the basest plot- 
ting of the country’s enemies, and should 
be stamped out with all other treason. 
WHIDDEN GRAHAM. 
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Public Library Service 


As an example of the effort put forth 
in these days to make public institutions 
of real service-value to the public, the 
Monthly Bulletin of the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library for February is interesting. 
It shows how the telephone and the 
parcel post can be used in various ways 
to bring library service to the door of 
anyone who wants such service. 


In general, there are but three steps 
in this service. They are: (1) Deposit 
a few cents with the Library to defray 
postage; (2) State your wishes by tele- 
phone or by mail; (3) Wait for the 
postman. Here are some of the ways 
in which this happy combination of gov- 
ernment and municipal public book- 
service can be utilized. 


(1) To get the new books when your 
turn comes. New, popular books are 
in great demand; eager readers must 
wait their turn. One could hardly stand 
in line for a week or two, but this is 
not necessary. A telephoned request or 
a postal card; then forget it. When 
your turn comes, the postman hands you 
your book at your door. 


(2) Classified service. Let the library 
know about some class or type of book 
that interests you. Tell us what you 
have already read in the class. Others 
will follow by parcel post, one at a 
time, without further request. For in- 
stance, if you like George Meredith, we 
will send you those of his books that 
you have not yet read; if you enjoy 
travel in Africa or the lives of military 
men, the postman will hand you these 
until our resources are exhausted, or 
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Spring Suits Show 
Distinctive Tailoring 


The tailleurs that are shown in our Suit Rooms are 


distinctive for the fine tailoring that each displays. 


They 


are selected carefully, so that when they are presented to 
you as being the authentic styles, they may be depended 
on for being correct, not only in style and material but in 
tailoring as well. These are things that the woman who 


selects her suit carefully appreciates. 


The Suits at 


‘7 vo} or ‘Q se a: 


At these three prices we are showing stunning suits 
of Poiret twill, tricotine, tweeds, hairline stripe serges, and 
The colors are 


tricolettes combined with serge or satin. 
navy, black, wistaria, taupe, beige and sand color. 


Besides these there are exclusive model suits priced 


up to 


$200 


(Third Floor.) 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 


GRAND-LEADER 
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| Famous-Barr Co. 








1919, are to be. 


@ The new box Coat model is so graceful and 
youthful in effect and comes in so many at- 
tractive variations this Spring, that it is al- 
ready becoming quite popular with fashion- 
ably dressed women. Vestees of soft wool or 
novelty silk fabrics and clever Tuxedo and 
Peter Pan collars are the most interesting 
Other new models are semi- 
fitted or loosely belted. Favored materials are 


style features. 


Serge, Tricotine, 


Gabardine, 
a Tweed, 


@} in the new Spring shades, also blue and black. 
@ Skirts are plainly tailored and narrow at the 
2 hem. Out-of-the-ordinary pockets and belts 
@ are style features and buttons and braids 
@ adapt themselves admirably to these new 
modes. Women’s and misses’ styles and sizes. 


@ Prices from 


$99." m $790 
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The Bigger, Better Store 





Spring 


@ Each morning something new! 
could appeal more to the woman in quest of a 
spring suit than that very thing? The styles 
accurately define what the modes for Spring, 


ce Poiret Twill, Velour, 
a Pencil Stripe, 
Ee Checks and Novelties 


And what 


Third Floor. 


re) Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 
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you telephone us to stop, or your post- 
age deposit gives out. 

(3) Expert selective service. Let us 
grapple with some problem of reading 
that has long puzzled you. Tell us that 
you want a book that will explain clear- 
ly why the tides rise and fall; or that 
will elucidate Mohammedanism, its rise 
and progress; or that will inform you 
about the Holy Coat of Treves, or will 
tell whether George V is really descend- 
ed from William the Conqueror. What 
you want, in book form, will come to 
you by the morning mail if it is within 
our power to~send it. 

Anyone may command this service 

from the library without the trouble of 





entering its doors. The library man- 
agement would prefer a personal visit, 
but if one cannot make it, why not 
telephone or write? 
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Hit by the Missed 
A soldier who had fought in the 


war with conspicuous valor obtained af- 
ter his return home a situation in the 
service of a lady in the south of Ire- 
land. One day his mistress was talking 
to him about his military career, and 
asked him: “In all your experience of 
the war what struck you as the most 
wonderful of all?” “Well, ma’am,” he 
said, “what struck me most was all the 
bullets that missed me.” 
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| Suits Are 
| Arriving Daily Now 
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5 Entire Block: Olive, Locust, Sixth and Seventh Sts. 


re We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books 
fe) for $2 in Cash or $2.50 in Merchandise— 


Largest Distributors of Merchandise 
at Retail in Missouri or 


the West. 
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A Free Press in North Dakota 


The North Dakota farmers’ adminis- 
tration proposes to free the press of the 
state by a very simple expedient. Three 
publications in each county of the state 
are now designated as “official county 
papers” by county commissioners. Other 
papers in each county are designated by 
the state to publish state reports, and 
various other official matter required 
by law to be published by various polit- 
ical subdivisions is published in papers 
designated by various officials, The 
state and its political subdivisions now 
spend annually about $500,000 to news- 
papers for publishing the various re- 


{ 





ports, election ‘announcements, official 
proceedings, etc., and in addition many 
thousands of dollars are spent by parties 
to court actions in publishing probate 


matters, court orders, etc. 

The farmers’ legislature proposes to 
save over one-third of this money by 
providing for the designation of only 
one paper in each county as the “official 
county paper,” thus causing official mat- 
ter, now required to be published, to 
be published in one paper in each 
county instead of three. Also, the of- 
ficial county paper so designated will, 
under the law, receive all the official 
matter required to be published by cities, 
the state itself and litigants in the 
courts. 


This will enable one paper in each 
county to exist without outside adver- 
tising support. Such papers. will be in- 
dependent of advertisers and all eco- 
nomic pressure. 


Having gone this far in our descrip- 
tion of the plan, we hear somebody say: 
“Sure, a plan to give the Non-Partisan 
league a paper in each county to boost 
it, and to help perpetuate Non-Partisan 
league men in office.” But we have yet 
to tell the chief feature of the plan. The 
official paper in each county will be 
designated every two years by a vote 
of the people of the county. 


The possibilities of this plan can 
scarcely be grasped except by carefully 
studying the matter. In the first place, 
the state will be saved from $200,000 to 
$300,000 a year in money now spent vir- 
tually to subsidize newspapers by giv- 
ing them official advertising. This 
patronage was used before the Non- 
Partisan league got control to help build 
up the political machine of the party 
in power. Under the new plan the peo- 
ple themselves in each county will desig- 
nate the official paper by their votes. 

Being free of economic pressure of 
advertisers and having to please a ma- 
jority of the people of the county in 
order to be selected, these official pa- 
pers will not be run for private polit- 
ical purposes or to pull nuts out of 
the fire for big interests. The state 
will exercise no editorial control. They 
will be a free people’s press. The party 
in power will have no control over 
them. They will need no other revenue 
than official advertising revenue to sup- 
port them. To get or keep this state 
subsidy, these papers will have to please 
the people. Thus they will have to 
have an adequate news and feature serv- 
ice, and above all, they will have to 
be right in policy, or they will have 
little chance of being designated as of- 
ficial papers. The prestige of carrying 
all the official matter published in their 
county, and their effort to please the 
people by complete news service and 
right policy, will build up the circulation 
of this free people’s press. These pa- 
pers will become the biggest and most 
influential in their counties. 


Have the North Dakota farmers 
solved the problem of a free press in 
America? — From the Non-Partisan 
Leader. 
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Husband—You never kiss me except 
when you want money. Wife—Well, 
isn’t that often enough?—Tit-Bits. 
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Marts and Money 


On the New York stock exchange 
they had another week of pessimism and 
insistent selling pressure. Many new 
low records were established, especially 
in the industrial and mining depart- 
ments, where holders felt perturbed 
over reports of cuts in dividend rates 
and sinking prices of important com- 
modities. 

The quotation of American Smelting 
and Refining common fell nearly nine 
points because of a reduction in the quar- 
terly payment—from $1.50 to $1.00. 
From the great volume of liquidation 
in this case it was quite clear that some 
prominent cliques were sorely hit by the 
tidings from the Guggenheim offices. 
Disquietude was further increased by 
the announcement that the Guggenheims 
had withdrawn from active management. 
To thoughtful observers, the dividend 
reduction proved no surprise, for it had 
been foreshadowed by the last semi-an- 
nual statement, which revealed a surplus 
of only $113,872 after dividend deduc- 
tions. The current price of Smelting 
common—62'%4—indicates a decline of 
about thirty-two points from the top- 
mark of last October—9434. War-time 
maximum, established in 1916, was 
12334. 

The break in Smelting shares almost 
synchronized with the news that the 
quotation for copper had been lowered 
from 23 to 18% cents a pound, owing 
to accumulation of surplus supplies 
aggregating more than one _ billion 
pounds. Prices for leading copper 
stocks promptly recorded additional 
losses, varying from two to four points. 
Utah dropped to 65%, the lowest level 
since 1915, when 48% was touched. In 
1916, the maximum was 130. _ Inspira- 
tion, which is still supposed to be on a 
dividend basis of $8.00 per annum, is 
down to 4234. The sharp slashing of 
the metal’s value was speedily given 
fresh emphasis by a $1.00 reduction in 
the daily wages of all miners in the 
Butte district. There are reports that 
large quantities of the metal have al- 
ready been taken at 18% cents, and that 
the opinion prevails in the offices of the 
selling agencies that some improvement 
in conditions should be seen in the near 
future. This idea looks reasonable. 
For, considering materially increased 
cost of production, the new price of 
the metal does not differ from the pre- 
war averages of 12 to 13 cents a pound. 
Owners of remunerative shares of this 
class must therefore be advised to be 
cautious in hoping that the period of 
dividend cuts has come to a close. 

From Europe comes the somewhat 
paradoxical report that England and the 
Continent have unusually large supplies 
of red metal on hand, and that some 
of those countries have declared an em- 
bargo against further imports pending 
sufficient absorption. This news, as 
well as that of the embargoes declared 
by the British government, proved a 
shock to most Wall street traders, who 
had for months talked glibly and hap- 
pily about a long season of heavy ex- 
ports to all European countries. 

The optimistic feeling, in this respect, 
had lately been fostered by predictions 
of a fine boom in down-town real estate 
in New York, where some important 





pieces of property have changed owner- 
ship at enhanced values. So strong is 
the feeling that the next few years 
should or must bring enormous expan- 
sion, both in the volumes and values of 
exports of merchandise, that the authori- 
ties of New York city and of the state 
of New Jersey are conferring with re- 
spect to an extensive enlargement of 
harbor facilities. 

Five stock exchange seats have just 
been transferred at prices ranging from 
$68,000, to $70,000. These must be re- 
garded as quite respectable, auspicious 
figures in the existing state of affairs. 
Some four years ago, memberships 
fetched less than $50,000. 

The depressionistic crew found com- 
fort, in the last few days, in the grow- 
ing weakness of shipping stocks, such 
as Atlantic, Gulf and West Indies com- 
mon, Mercantile Marine preferred and 
common, and Pacific Mail. Declines 
varied from three to four points. They 
took place in spite of some pleasant tat- 
tle about the good effects the slashing 
of marine rates should have upon ini- 
port and export business. In all proba- 
bility, considerable thought is now given 
to prices that used to be in effect for 
stocks of this kind before August 1, 
1914. Atlantic, G. & W. I. common is 
rated at 93 at this moment, after a fall 
of over fifty points since 1916. In 1913 
and 1914, the stock could be bought in 
job-lots at 4 to 5%. 

The National Lead Co. has announced 
the purchase, in the open market, of 
five thousand six. hundred shares of its 
common stock, for the purpose of offer- 
ing same to employes at $60 a share, 
this price representing net cost to the 
company. Payments are to be made in 
thirty-six equal monthly installments, 
with a charge of 5 per cent on deferred 
payments. With characteristic way- 
wardness, the bear faction promptly be- 
gan an assault on Lead common, and 
succeeded in lowering the quotation 
from 687 to 64%. That it will be able 
to cause a truly startling break is not 
likely, a large proportion of the shares 
having been put away in safe-deposit 
boxes in the past ten years. 

Railroad issues still exhibit a notable 
degree of resisting power, though their 
values indicate further moderate de- 
clines in most instances. Holders ap- 
peared indifferent to the “Bolshevik” 
programme of the Brotherhoods, which 
calls for nationalization and for active 
control by a corporation formed of em- 
ployes and conducted upon a co-opera- 
tive basis. The government is asked to 
exchange its bonds for securities now 
owned by investors, the total value of 
which is estimated at $18,000,000,000 to 
$20,000,000,000. The government is also 
asked to furnish the working capital, 
while “operating ability” is to be the 
only capital of the corporation. Em- 
ployes would handle the revenues, which 
now amount to about $5,000,000,000 per 
annum, and pay all expenses, including 
their own salaries. The government 
would get a rental for use of the prop- 
erties, after payment of all expenses, 
and half of any surplus revenue above 
5 per cent. Stock exchange folks ap- 
parently agreed with the New York Sun 
that the Brotherhoods’ plan “contributed 
to the gayety of the nation.” However, 
“let’s wait and see.” What may look 
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OLEOMARGARINE 


OTTO F. STIFEL'S UNION B.CO. 
one PounoNWer ST.LOUIS, U.S.A. 


















Margie P. 


Ole V. 


QUEEN OF ALL SPREADS 


At last—the perfect oleomargarine. 
Rich, nutritious, pure and fresh. A 
new and wholesome product — 
churned in rich pasteurized milk under 
strict Government supervision. Un- 
equalled for all table uses, cooking 
and baking. _ 


You will like it because it is so deliciously 


good, nourishing and body-building. 


Get a pound today. You will insist on V.-P. 
for your every-day spread ever after. Your 


dealer should have it. 


OTTO F. STIFEL UNION B. Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Try It Today You'll Like It 










We also manufacture 
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if You Give Your Wife 4% 
Ten Thousand Dollars 








F you give her this sum out- 
right, she will turn to you for 
advice as to how to invest it. 

But when you are gone and she 

needs advice about investing the 
insurance money—to whom can 
she turn? 





Give her a safe, experienced, 
permanent adviser by naming the l 
Mercantile Trust Company as 
your executor. The best advice 
obtainable will then be hers for 
the asking. 


Talk to your lawyer 
about this to-day. 


Mercantile T ust t_Company 
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chimerical today, is likely to be a great 
reality ten years hence, 

The bond market continues to sag, 
largely because of the persistent heavi- 
ness of Liberties. The fourth issue of 4%4s 
has fallen below 94. Conflicting rumors 
respecting the terms of the next issue ex- 
ert unsettling influences, it is said in high 
financial circles. The downward tend- 
ency in sO many prominent issues of 
bonds is a most disagreeable feature of 
the situation. It suggests too much in 
the way of trouble, present and prob- 
able. 

In its 1918 report, the Federal Re- 
serve board expresses approval of an 
international gold exchange fund to 
further transactions among nations with- 
out transfers of metal or coins. The 
board points with pride to the fact that 
the gold reserve never fell under 60 
per cent, though the statute required 
only 40 per cent, and then declares that 
“when the war obligations of the gov- 
ernment have been digested and the in- 
vested assets of the reserve banks been 
restored to a commercial basis, discount 
rates can be re-established with refer- 
ence to the commercial requirements of 
the country.” This is very prudent, 
flexible rhetoric. 

Alvin W. Kreck, president of the 
Equitable Trust Company, of New 
York, at present in France, is cred- 
ited with the opinion that conditions 
are such as to call for an international 
moratorium, that is, for “a temporary 
suspension of liquidation by the govern- 
ments to one another.” This is cer- 
tainly something new under the sun. It 
chimes in well with the cry from Paris 
that the whole world submit to a war 
tax. Anyhow, these are tough times 
for bulls. “ 

Finance in St. Louis 

On the local bourse, latest proceed- 
ings were quiet, with prices indicating 
no changes of real importance. National 
Candy common still draws a good deal 
of attention, but profit-taking hampers 
efforts to bring about a material re- 
covery, after a decline cf eight points 
in quoted value. Twenty Ely-Walker 
common were sold at 104, and twenty- 
five second preferred at 75. Thirty 
United Railways preferred brought 
14.50, and five Bank ui Commerce 121. 

Se 
Latest Quotations 


Bid. Asked. 
Lafayette-South Side Bank..$295.00  ..... 
Mech.-Amer. Nat’l Bank.... 241.00  ..... 


Nat’l Bank of Commerce.... 126.00 $128.00 
Third National Bank....... SED00. . cscs 
Mercantiio Trust. .scccsceccs 340.00 346.00 
Mississippi Valley Trust..... 274,00 cases 
Bt: Soe Tien Trust. .ccce 50006 300.00 
Out: BiGe” PLUSGs oscse0dces 174,00 vesce 
United Railways preferred... 14.00 15.00 
United Railways common.... 4.00 4-75 
Brown Shoe preferred...... 98.25 99.00 
Brown Shoe common...... -.. 68.50 72.00 
Carleton Dry Goods pref.... 99.00  ..... 
Certain-teed Prod. common.. 31.00 32.00 
Ely-Walker D. Goods 1st pf. ..... 100.50 
Ely-Walker D, G. 2d pf... 75:00 coos 
Ely-Walker D. Goods com.. 102.00 105.00 
Fulton Iron Works common. 43.00 44.00 


Hydraulic-Press Brick pf.... 31.00 35.00 


Hydraulic-Press Brick com.. 4.50 5.00 
International Shoe pf....... a ren 
International Shoe common6 102.00 ..... 
Laclede Gas preferred.....00 cecce 80.00 
Missouri Portland Cement.. 77.00 78.00 
National Candy ret pf....c0 ceooe 110.00 
National Candy 2d pf....... 95.00 96.00 
National Candy ‘common.... 70.00 71.00 
St. Louis Cotton Compress... ..... 83.00 
Kan. C, Home Tel. 5s ($1000) 88.50  ...., 
Kan. C. Home Tel. 5s ($500) 89.00  ..... 
Kan. C. Home Tel. 5s ($100) 90.00 ..... 
Kinloch Telephone 6s....... 98.00 98.50 
Kinloch Long Dis. Tel. 5s.. ..... 91.00 
Missouri-Edison Electric 5s.. 92.00 93.90 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s.. ..... 58.50 
St. 1... @ Sub. Ry. SANs Secs 5500  ccoer 
United Railways 4s......... 50.00 50.50 


Answers to Inquiries 

L. J. H., Fulton, Mo.—International 
Nickel is now valued at 26, as against 
23% on January 3. The latest cut in 
the dividend,—from $1.00 to 50 cents 
per quarter—would seem fairly well dis- 
counted, though it is not improbable 
that a further depreciation of two or 
three points may be registered before 
complete cessation of selling by actual 
holders. If you wish to average hold- 
ings, put in your order at or about 23, 

SuBSCRIBER, St. Louis. — American 
Woolen preferred is an investment stock 
of substantial merits. The present price 
is 9414, which shows but little loss when 
compared with the high marks in 1918, 
Since 1912 it never sold below 721% and 
has been as high as 102. The 7 per cent 
is safe, and has been paid regularly 
since 1900. It is conceivable that the 
price might fall to 86 before long. If 


it does, an additional purchase would be’ 


warranted. 


UNCcERTAIN, St. Louis—(1) Let 
American Locomotive common alone for 
the present. Quoted value of 58 is not 
irresistibly cheap. It was down to 465% 
in 1917, despite the dividend, Equip- 
ment stocks still are vulnerable spots. 
(2) Hold your Baltimore & Ohio pre- 
ferred. No serious decline probable. 


R. P., Mattoon, Ill—(1) National 
Tube 5 per cent bonds, quoted at 99%, 
are a desirable investment. A fall to 
92 is decidedly improbable in the near 
future, the bonds never having been an 
active speculation. (2) Lorillard 5s are 
good investment bonds. You might be 
able to get them at 88. Now selling at 
91%. (3) Can see no cogent reason 
for selling Central Leather preferred, 
unless you intend to repurchase at a 
lower price. 

Investor, Newark, N. J.—American 
Sugar preferred and common are invest- 
ment stocks, which you can safely buy, 
both for speculation and investment in 
case of declines to 108 and 102 respec- 
tively. Illinois Central would be attrac- 
tive at 93, and Union Pacific common 
at 119. While the discounting process 
has been noticeable for many months, 
there’s always the possibility of another 
sudden slump in consequence of unfore- 
seen developments. Enter open orders. 
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Coming Shows 

“The Copperhead,” which will play its St. 
Louis engagement at the Shubert-Jefferson 
theatre next week, beginning Monday evening, 
finds Augustus Thomas, the leader of our na- 
tive dramatists, employed on materials and 
amidst scenes that have won him his biggest 
successes since he started playwriting in St. 
Louis thirty years ago with “Edith’s Burglar.” 
Illinois is the scene of Mr. Thomas’ latest 
drama, and its characters are the sort that 
he handles so deftly and sympathetically in 
such plays as “Alabama” and “In Mizzouri.” 
“The Copperhead” discloses a poignant and 
eloquent story of patriotism incident to the 
Civil War, and its theme has many present- 
day applications. Mr. Thomas makes only 4 
slight use of war. He is essentially engaged 
in developing his chief figure—the old farmer, 
Milt Shanks, the Copperhead who—but why 
tell the story, Mr. Thomas’ writing and 
Lionel Barrymore’s acting have made _ this 
character the most discussed American dra- 
matic creation in several decades. 
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In the brilliant career of Otis Skinner, not 
excepting his remarqable performance of Hadj, 
the Beggar, in “Kismet,” the role of Colonel 
Philippe Bridau, in “The Honor of the Fam- 
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' custom of “adopting” 
s Also on the bill are “‘A Wedding Day in 
» Dogland,” presented by Tillie Tilore; Page, 











Savings Accounts opened nearly thirty 
years ago with the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company at Fourth and Pine 
Streets are still on its books. 
use this Company for your funds? 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 
FOURTH and PINE 


Why not 


ST. LOUIS 
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FREDIRWIN’S BIG SHOW 


NEXT WEEK—Mollie Williams’ Own Show 


MATINEE DAILY 
LADIES 10c 








ily,’ stands as his most lustrous achievement. 
As the Napoleonic officer returned from the 
war to find an odd situation confronting him 
in the household he had looked upon as his 
own, he is the spirit of Chantecler personified. 
Unctuous, a blustering fire-eater, his methods 
are deliciously droll, and his sang froid re- 
markable. For three seasons Mr. Skinner 
delighted the country with the part, and then 
took other roles, but now he’s coming back to 
the American theatre next Monday night, to 
refresh our hearts with his splendid comedic 
art. All who have seen it want to see it again. 
Those who haven’t, won’t fail to see it. It 
will be a big week at the American. Book 
your seats early. There will be the usual 
Wednesday and Saturday matinees. 
& 
‘On the High Seas,” a spectacular, me- 
chanical and artistic melodrama by George 
Melrose, with Robert Holden and Bennett 
Johnstone, will feature the Orpheum bill for 
next week, commencing Monday afternoon, 
February 17th, under the direction of Lang- 
don McCormick. The thrills and_ illusions 
heightening the action are effected by a num- 
ber of electrical devices operated by a corps 
of experts. The ocean trader, “Centurian,” 
despite its American registry and crew, is a 
supply ship for enemy submarines, its skipper 
in the power of a German agent ” aboard and 
thus forced to betray his own country. A 
shipwrecked wireless operator picked up at 
sea, is assigned to work the wireless in place 
of the regular operator, in irons for refusing 
to aid the enemy. The new operator, dis- 
covering what’s up, balks and is ordered shot 
by the German agent. He sets fire to the ship 
and his captors have to permit him to wireless 
fro help. American warships come. It’s all 
off with the spies. The skipper’s daughter 
loves the operator. Guess the rest; but you 
must see the “effects” to appreciate “On the 
High Seas.” Walter Kelly appears 
as “The Virginia Judge,” and “none but 
himself can be his parallel.” He is as fa- 
mous in the role as was Joe Jefferson in 
“Rip Van Winkle.” Miss Dolly Connolly, 
recently with “Odds and Ends,” will sing new 
Songs written for her by Percy Wenrich. 
Al Herman, blackface vaudevillian and 
monologist, is an assassin of grief and 
remorse. Dainty Jean Sothern is a feature 
of the program. She has starred in the fol- 
lowing photo-plays: Herbert Brennon’s pro- 
duction of “Two Orphans,” ‘‘Whoso Findeth 
a Wife,” ‘tA Good Name,” “A Mute Appeal,” 
“Miss Deception,” “Peg o’ the Sea,” and as 


Myra in jthe Pathe serial, #*Mysteries of. 
Myra.” Walter De Leon and Mary Davis 
Present their comedy gem, “Behind the 


Front,” based on the wealthy French women’s 
some unknown soldier. 


Hack & Mack in “‘Wait for the Fnish,” and 
the wo1ld’s latest news told in pictures. 
“ 

The Rainbow Revue, “a radiant riot of 
song ind dance,” leads the bill at the Grand 
Opera House next week. Anna Mae Bell, 
Gladys Randolph and Billy Zeck are the stars 
of the company. Hugh and Grace McCormick 
appear in “Back to the Seaside,” specializing 
in ventriloquil stunts. Tudor Cameron and 
Bonnie Gaylord, the Apostles of Good Cheer, 
present their joyous gospel, with Cameron a 
resident of St. Louis, in unique and quaint 
eccentricities. Other features will be Steve 
Juhaz, in “Bunkology”; Redmond and Wells, 
songs, dances and funny sayings; Harris and 
Nolan, two girls and a piano; Robert John- 


son, versatile _ entertainer; Janet Moore, 
novelty songs; The Barrines, a European 
novelty; the Burton Holmes’ Travelogue; 


the world’s latest news in pictures, and the 
Sunshine and Mutt and Jeff Cartoon Come- 


dies. 


°, 
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The big feature at the Columbia this week 
is a nautical musical comedy entitled ‘‘Petti- 
coats and Pearls.” Don Blanco, beautiful 
Inez Bellair, Marie Nally and Tom Mor- 
risey present a highly amusing show.’ The 
little Melroy Sisters are captivating singers 
and dancers. Bertie Herron, the Minstrel 
Miss, is as popular as ever in her unique 
musical and terpischorean act. The three 
Mori brothers are finished Japanese wonder- 
workers, and B. I. Coyle furnishes bicycle 
surprises. The pictures include Montgomery 
Flagge’s “One Every Minute,” H. Lloyd in 
“Ask Father,” Elinor Field in “Mary,” and 
the Columbia Weekly. 

% 

“The Queen of Hearts” is the title of 
the Mollie Williams Greatest “Show coming 
to the Gayety theatre next week, commencing 
with the matinee on Sunday. Miss Williams, 
as the Spanish Vampire, offers an innovation 
in modern burlesque. “The Garden of 
Peaches,” “The Blue Devil Girls” and “A 
Day at Coney Island” give ample opportunity 
for versatility and fun. Ed Burns will lead 
the male contingent, and Emil Casper, the 
Bert Williams of Burlesque, Eveleen Ram- 


sey, Billy Purcelle, Ruth Hastings, Frank 
Luck and Frankie Burns round out abso- 
lutely the best evening’s entertainment 


imaginable. 
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- Lady—What is your aim in life, my 
good woman? Good Woman—Me 'us- 
band, gen’rally.—Tit-Bits. 
So & 
When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 





MONDAY NIGHT AND ALL NEXT WEEK 
Wed. Mat, 25c-$1.50—Nights, Sat. Mat, 


Charles Frohman Presents a 


OTIS SKINNER 


In His Greatest Comedy Triumph 


THE HONOR OF THE FAMILY 






50c-82 


















St. Louis’ Lead- 
ing Playhouse 
JOHN D. WILLIAMS 
PRESENTS 


QHUBERT. Jarl Peso 


Messrs. Lee and J. J. Shubert 


LIONEL BARRYMORE 
In “THE COPPERHEAD” »» Avcusins Tomas 


The Original Cast and Production Ss 


PRICES: Nights, $2.00-50c—Sat. Mat., $1.50-50c—POP. MAT. WED, $1.00. 
Seats also at Conroy’s, 1100 Olive 


Beginning MONDAY a 
EVENING, Feb. 17th f 

















ORPHEUM 
Gertrude Hoffman 


James J. Morton 











WELLINGTON CROSS .« 








9th at St. Charles a 

2:15 — TWICE TO-DAY — 2:15 
Bennett & Richards _ Basil and Allen 
Losova & Gilmore Potter & Hartwell 


RK & BERG 


Mat. To-Day, 15-25-35-50c 
Evenings, 15-25-35-50-75c-$1.00 
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THE SOCIAL EVENT 
OF THE 1919 SEASON 


The 12th Annual St. Louis 


AUTOMOBILE SHOW 
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The 1919 Passenger Cars 
The Newest Automative Equipment 
Commercial Car Representation 
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THE EXHIBIT BUILDING 





11 A.M.to 11 P.M. 











The Problem pe aw 
“Where to Go To-nigh 


“CICARDI’S” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY NIGHT 
Under Cover and Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 
A. J. CICARDI 


Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Delivery: 

920 Market St. Saint Louis 
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OOD Printing and 
OOD Advertising 


Direct by Mail Advertising is rapidly 
coming into prominence because when 
properly prepared and printed and mailed 
to a selected Mailing List it is sure to 
bring results—but many people do not 
get results because either the Message is 
not right or it is not properly presented. 
If you are after better results let us 
advise with you. 






























































Without Reservation 


All America has been captivated by the 
refreshing goodness of 


We haveand are help- 
ing other business 
houses solve this 
problem, and can do 
the same for you if 
you will give us the 
opportunity. 


REG US PAT OFF 


A BEVERAGE 


Those who have tasted it have spread the news 
of its deliciousness. Those who have tested it 
testify to its purity, wholesomeness and nutritive 
qualities. 


That’s why, throughout the country — north, 
east, south and west—Zin cities and villages — 
on land and water —among civilians, soldiers 
and sailors are found hosts of enthusiastic friends 
of 


Bevo — the all-year-’round soft drink 








Walnut Ninth-S. W. Corner 
Olive 4822 Central 3006 
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Get Bevo at inns, restaurants, groceries, department and drug 
stores, picnic grounds, baseball parks, soda fountains, dining cars, 
steamships, and other places where refreshing beverages are sold. 
QO: m= Oem = Oem» O- RCO ea Oa * O » em D>: -m 0-3 -O-RED-0-RD-O-mD-O -D-O Guard against substitutes—have the bottle opened in front of you. 
a ‘ Bevo is sold in bottles only—and is bottled exclusively by 


a J ANHEUSER-BUSCH — ST. LOUIS 
3 For Washington’s Birthday: 
A Statler Dinner 


Whatever form your recognition of February 
22nd as a national holiday may take, dinner at the 
Statler may very well add something to your en- 
joyment of the day. 
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There will be a special dinner service, at $2 per 
person, from noon till 8p.m. The menu will have S TAN DARD BURLES Q UE 
the same excellence of food and service as the Statler MATINEE DAILY 


a la carte service. INNOCENT MAIDS 


Next—CHAS. ROBINSON’S PARISIAN FLIRTS 


™~-O:-ax-O am-O @E-O am-0 am-0O am-0 ex 


The Statler Orchestra will include patriotic airs in 
its program, and the spirit of the day will be other- 
wise reflected in the background and service of the 
dinner. Table reservations may be made by telephone. 


HOTEL STATLER 
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GRAND OPERA HOUSE 15.25c 
Biggest and Best Vaudeville for the Price , 
STARTING MONDAY AT 11 A. M. AND ALL WEEK. 


Anna Mae Bell, Gladys Randolph and Billy Zeck with singing; and dancin 
beauties. Others on the bill are: Hugh and Grace McCormick, 
Cameron and Bonnie Gaylord, Steve Juhaz, Redmond and Wells, Harris 
and Nolan, Robert Johnson, Janet Moore and The Parrines. 


World’s Latest News and Comedy Pictures. 
Show Never Stops—1l11 A. M. to 11 P. M. Every Day. 


COLUMBIA 15c-25c 5% x53, 55,Ge" 


TWO SHOWS—ONE ADMISSION ‘ Bros. 
DAILY—11 TO 11 Bertie Herron 3 Mori Bro 


150 Minutes of Fun Melroy ‘Sisters B. I. Cycle 


PETTICOATS and PEARLS + =©=MADGE KENNEDY 


A NAUTICAL MUSICAL COMEDY In “Day Dreams.” 


+O GO K+ O-am-O-amr-O. am-O am-O. am: 0 
































